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MARINE PETRIFACTIONS. 


To the Conductor of the Repertory, 


According to previous intimations, I now communicate 
for your perusal, and, if you deem it expedient, for publica- 
tion, an account of the extensive range of Marine Shells in 
the state of Georgia. 
N. S. 5. BEEMAN. 
The extent of this range, I have not been able perfectly 
to ascertain. Itis currently reported, that it may be dis- 
tinctly traced in the state of South Carolina; and there is 
little or no doubt, that it extends through the low country 
of both the Carolinas and the state of Virginia. Many facts 
have been established relative to the existence, and many 
conjectures have been submitted tothe publick respecting 
the origin of Marine Shells and petrifactions, particularly 
in the latter state. In the Carolinas, much less attention 
has been devoted to the investigation of this subject. 

In the state of Georgia, the range of shells, which is the sub- 
ject of this communication, commences on the Savannah side 
at a place in the county of Burke, by the name of Shell Bluft- 
Its general direction through the state of Georgia, is N. ast 
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and S. West ; subject however, to occasional and considera- 
ble deviations. Ithas long beena well authenticated fact, 
that these petrified Marine Shells extend across the whole 
state; and an intelligent friend, who was a surgeon in the 
late war under Gen. Jackson, assures me, that the same 





range may be traced through the Missisippi Territory.— 
Whether it cross the Missisippi river, and pass through 
Lower Louisiana is yet a matter of opinion. ‘The conjec- 
ture that it does, isa very probable one. The distance 
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from the-sea in the state of Georgia is from 90 to 100 miles. 
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| [ts breadth is from 1 to 10 rods, and it extends several 
| yards below the surface of the earth. 

; . . . 

; The texture is various. At Shell Bluff, are found ina 


perfect state, and in great abundance, Marine Shells, which 
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tion, or petrifaction. In other places they are formed into 
masses of solid rock. But aslight examination of the tex- 
ture of this rock is suflicient to convince us, that almost the 
whole mass consists of the petrifactions of sea shells. Clam, 


oyster, and an unnumbered variety of smailer shells, are, in 


| have not been subject to the process either ef discomposi. 
i 
’ 
; 
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miany places, very distinct. Ina large cave in these rocks 
near Sandersville, in the county of Washington, are found 
petrified star-fish, completely imbedded in the circ-umam- 
bient and superincumbent incrustations. ‘The whole mass 
is bounded by a circle of about two and ahalf inches in di- 
ameter, and presents one horizontal plane as the base, while 
the upper surface gradually swells from the circumference 
towardsthe centre. ‘These petrifactions, from their size, 
form and appearance, have obtained the name of * Sanders- 
ville biscuit.” One of them, which I took from this subter- 


ranean cavern in 1812, [lodged in Middlebury College Mu- 
seum. 
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The consistency of these sLones is various. In some pla- 
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ces they may be easily pulverized with the fingers, and ap- 
pear like dirty lime; in others, tl.ey are sufficiently hard to 
form the best of mill stones. ‘They are now preferred by 
adequate judges to the celebrated French Burr. It is only 
within a few years, that this discovery has been made, but 
the manufacture and exportation of this article have already 
become objects of publick utility and importance. 

The stones are hewn out in small and detached pieces, 
and then fitted and cemented together; as it would be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to find an en- 
tire mass of sufficient extent, and of equal hardness, to form 
2 millstone. 

The water issuing from this ridge of petrifactions is pe- 
culiarly clear and cold ; but its taste is excessively offensive, 
and its operation on the system is considered unfriendly to 
health. To the physiologist, I ieave the investigation of 
its deleterious principle. In some places where [ have tast- 
ed it, it appeared to be tinctured with the putridity arising 
from the decomposition of its animal substances. Whether 
this was strictly reality, or whether association of ideas had 
considerable influence in the production of this effect, I will 
not undertake to determine. 

One peculiar excellency of this stone, is its porous struce 
ture; which, while it presents sufficient surface for the me- 
chanical operation of grinding, prevents it from exciting and 
retaining heat. The whole of this mass is capable of being 
converted into lime, but the quality is inferior to that obtain- 
ed from the blue lime stone of the Eastern, or Western 
states, or from calcined shells. In some places these shells 
and rocks are carious, and are evidently undergoing a sec- 
ond change from decomposition. In the county of Wash- 
ington, particularly, there are large cavities in the earth to 
the depth of 60 or 80 feet, and of many rods in circumfer- 
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ence, Which were unquestionably produced by a gradual al- 
teration in the fabrick of the subjected materials. These 
cavities have given, among the people of the country, the 
name of “ Lime Sinks” to this entire range of petrifactions. 
Some conjectures respecting the probable origin of this 
stupendous curiosity, naturally present themselves ia this 
place. Their amazing extent renders it absolutely impossi- 
ble, that they should have been deposited there by any 
inconsiderable agents. In many parts of the world, no 
doubt, savages have carried large masses of sea fish to a 
distance from the ocean; but to suppose, that the materials 
for these petrifactions could have been conveyed to their 
present bed by humanhands, would be as preposterous as 
to suppose, that the Green Mountains originated from a con- 
stant accumulation of small pebbles deposited there by suc- 
cessive generations of natives. ‘ 
There are but two theories which deserve a moment’s at- 
tention ;—these shells were thrown where they now Tie, by 
some violent convulsion of nature, or this range once formed 
the margin of the ocean. ‘The latter o: nion is most prob- 
able. If these marine pcetrifactions had been thrown here 
by earthquakes, or by the general deluge, or any revolution 
or concussion of the elements, they would have been scatter- 
ed promiscuously over a considerable extent of country.—~ 
But this is not the case. The range is regular; and pres 
serves much of the same direction as the Southern coast. 
The condition of this and the neighbouring states exhibits 
strong intimations, that the whole country, from the dis- 
tance of 60 to 100 miles from the coast, was once the bosom 
ofthe ocean. Inrainy seasons immense regions extending 
through Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, and to this we 
may add a great part of East and West Floridas, appear to 
be imperfectly redeemed from the dominion of the waters. 
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Another circumstance, which strongly marks out these shells 
as the former barrier of the ocean, is, that the country is 
considerably lower on their Eastern than their Western 
side. From these data, and a variety of others, which it is 
unnecessary to particularize, there can remain no ground for 
rational controversy, that the waves of the Atlantic were 
once stayed in their western progress by this appointed 
boundary of their rage. 

Whether the recession of the ocean was gradual, or wheth- 
er it was effected by some sudden convulsion, is a question 
leading to many curious speculations, and having many im- 
portant and interesting relafions with the history of the 
globe we inhabit. An American writer,* more remarkable 
for his sprightly diction than his philosophical profundity» 
has given us an amusing theory of the origin of the Western 
bank. He supposes it manufactured by the currents of 
the ocean and of one of the moles of the Blue Ridge! Count 
de Buffon has written much more plausibly on the changes 
of the earth effected by the currents and counter currents of 
the sea. Jie supposes that there is a constant diminution 

fthe Western side of continents by abluvion, while by alla- 
vion, generated by the same cause, the Eastern side expe- 
riences a perpetual accumulation. Without receiving, or 
rejecting, this hypothesis in the gross, and without underta- 
king to determine how far these, or other causes, may ope, 
rate in producing a gradual extension ofderritory on the 
Eastern coast of America;—I am still of the opinion, that 
the desertion of these marine shells by the waters of the 
Atlantic was effected suddenly and not by the lapse of ages. 
If there be an accumulation of land uf this description, it is 
too slow in its progress to account for the change now under 


consideration. Since the discovery of this country by the 





* The Author of “ Tue Barrisu Sry.” 
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Europeans very little, if any sensible alteration has taken 
place ; and on this principle to account for the formation of 
such an extent of territory, as is embraced between these 
shellsand the ocean, we must form a register of the birth of 
the earth more extravagant than the records of China, and 
more preposterous than the fables of Egypt. Kejecting, 
then, the theory ef gradual and insensible al/uvion to which 
these accumulations on the Eastern coast have generally 
been attributed ; it isno more than reasonable to expect 
that some other hypothesis should be substituted in its 
places <A change of this kind might easily have been effect- 
ed bythe Deluge; fer howeWer fashionabic it may be, at 
the present day, for pretended, though superficial, philoso- 
phers to snetr at this wonderful phenomonon recorded by 
Moses, yet innumerable facts stare us in the face, which not 
only sufficiently accord with the scriptural narrative, but 
amount almost to a positive demonstration of the truth and 
authenticity of these records. But, however numerous these 
facts may be, and however satisfactory it might appear to 
attribute to this event the change in question, yet there 
are several reasons for embracing and defending another 
opinion. It is not the possibility, but the probability of this 
theory that I reject. Marine Shells deposited upon the 
summit of the lofty Alps, or the more majestick Andes;—the 
bones of Elephants and other equitorial animals buried ma- 
ny feet beneath the surface of the earth in the Northern re- 
gions of Europe, and other visible traces of the former pres- 
ence of the ocean in almost every part of the globe, can be 
accounted for in no other way than by supposing the uni- 
versality of the Deluge. But from the operation of such a 
general cause as the Deluge, no philosophical reason can be 
assigned why an accumulation of earth should be produced 
in this particular place; whereas, if we attribute it to the 
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agency of some loeal convulsion, difficulties will be less nu- 
merous, and the hypothesis, in all its relations, will be more 
satisfactory. 

The peopling of this continent has always presented diffi- 
culties, which have never been solved. These difficultics 
are absolutely insuperable, particularly, as it respects the 
migration of animals peculiar to equitorial regions, unless 
we admit that South America and Africa were once united 
by an isthmus, which has been swept away at some period 
posterior to the Deluge. ‘This supposition is so necessary 
to the history of the animal creation in this quarter of the 
globe, that it has been embraced, with very inconsiderable 
visible evidences in its favor, by all who have not snfficient 
faith or credulity to believe that men and beasts can be 
generated by the elements, or that they may spring like 
“reeds and rushes” out of the mire, It is necessary te sup- 
pose, that such a junction of continents once existed; and 
that the connecting isthmus was the bridge on which ‘the 
South American Indians and the animals of their country 
passed fromthe Eastern to the Western world. Some of 
the African and West India Islands have long been consid- 
ered as the remains of this isthmus;—but much stronger 
evidence of its actual existence results from the subject of 
this essay. 

A connecting isthmus in this region would necessarily be 
exposed to imminent hazzard. ‘The currents of the ocean 
created by the trade winds would gradually undermine its 
very foundation ;—equinoctial storms wrought, by the vios 
jent and angry elements of the Torrid Zone, into hurricanes 
and tornades, would lash its shores and sweep its surface — 
and the superaddition of a single earthquake would be sufs 
ficient to dissolve its structure and commit its wandering 
atoms to the drifting surges of the ocean. And the most 
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natural place of deposit for this Isthmus, thus torn from its 
basis and given to the waves, would be the southern coast 
of North America. The formation of South America, and 
the force of the trade winds woutd unite in giving it a, west- 
ern direction. The current of the ocean wouid be too 
strong and impetuous tosuffer these itinerant particles to 
rest in the Gulph of Mexico; but a deposition would imme 
diately commence, when counter currents were formed be- 
tween the Gulph stream and the continent. And here our 
theory aecords with matter of fact. ‘The most extensive 
formation of territory is on the coast of the Floridas, and 
this gradually diminishes as you pass throvgh Georgia, the 
Carolinas and Virginia. 

Let it be added here, that all the low country of the 
Southern States is almost entirely composed of a light fine 
sand ;—and an isthmus of these materials would be pecul. 
jarly subject to the revolution we have supposed, 

All these facts combined together induce the belief, that 
the very ground, which is now pressed by the foot of the 
southern planter, was once trodden by the beasts of South 
America, and the remote ancestors of the Peruvians and 
Mexicans in their emigration acress the Atlantic. 


——— SD pa 


The danger and folly of book-learning without an experimental ac- 
quaintance with the world, illustrated in a letter from a gentle- 
man in London te his friend in this place. 

Lonpon, Ava. 1815. 

Dear Sir, : 

Ihave long doubted, whether the human mind, owing toe 
its aberrations, is ever secn in its true place. An opportu- 
nity has just been afforded me, in the literary society with 
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which I have before made you partially acquainted, of 
viewing it in a most ridiculous light. We have lately ini« 
tiated, in due form, one of the oddest geniuses, I think, I ev- 
er knew. Compared with him, the haughty, morose, snarl- 
ing Diegenes, enthroned in his tub, was a paragon of cheer- 
fulness ; Plato, in his loftiest flight, a mere drone; and the 
great Father Stockenbergius, immortalized by his noble dis- 
quisition on noses, was a perfect novice. He is not a pet- 
ty satellite of Grub street. With a few scattering rays, the 
forerunners of his bright appearance, he had enlivened our 
metropolis; but, when divested of lis college gown, he 
emerged from his chambers at Oxford, like the sun from the 
ocean and posted off, a dogmatick bachelor, direct for 
London, to dazzle our citizens with.the full blaze of his tale 
ents. Buried alive among his books, he had been known to 
the worid only by proxy. Fame told where and what he 
was, and his slender store of self knowledge was furnished 
only by the returning echo; or, to.use the werds of our fae” 
vourite poet, he was 


“ Deep vered in books and shallow in himself.” 


He had triumphed in all the college honours, and had sus# 
tained the dignity of a senior wrangler with universal appro. 
bation. I need scarcely add then, that he was a profound 
mathematician. His mind was so carefully trained to a 
strict mathematical discipline, and could wield a demon 
stration with such astonishing dexterity, that when he ape 
peared cap-a-pie inthe field of fair argument, few hearts 
were stout enough to oppose him. Although full of eccen- 
tricities himself, he sternly discountenanced all flights of 
genius; and when the pleasantries of wit enlivened our cir- 
cle, which was always the case when, .as the soldier would 
say, we were not “on duty,” you would suppose, from hit 
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dreadful contortions and horrid grimarces, that each word 
was a winged dart, dipped in malignant poison. 

One evening he favoured us with a few desultory remarks 
on marriage, the style of which need occasion no surprise, 
for he was accustomed to view every thing through a math- 
ematical medium. 

«“ IT have deeply meditated,” Gentlemen, “on the impor- 
tant union of quantities and qualities in the matrimonial 
connexion. The connubial tie is not formed by simple ad- 
dition, but by implication ; and implication, in moral mat- 
ters, is analogous to multiplication in numbers. If, there- 
fore, the jarring interests and discordant prejudices and dise 
positions be set forth with their respective modifying cir- 
cumstances, and ifall should prove negative, let not the 
parties despair; they may safely marry; for the implica- 
tion of these negative dispositions, will, most assuredly, ree 
sult in-a positive advantage.” 

Shortly afterwards, he laid before the society a paper of 
avery curious nature. Supported by the conviction that 
the simplest operations of his Creator were the offspring of 
design, and that the obscurity of the purpose was an argue 
ment rather for the sluggishness of man and the tyranny of 
vulgar prejudices, than the non-existence of the intention, 
when he discovered any thing, however minute, which, to 
appearance, could not be turned to any advantage, he im- 
mediately summoned all his powers, whether metaphysical 
or mathematical, to develope, by dint cof hard study, what 
he had ‘been previously convinced, by a prior? argument, 
did actually exist. One day, whilst extending the sphere 
of his observation, he was forcibly struck with the exact 
mathematical symmetry in the twist of a pig’s tail,and ime 
mediately conceived the noble design of investigating its 
@nuse, and converting this disregarded phenomenon to some 
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practical benefit. After repeated dissections and microsco~ 
pical observations, having collected all his mathematical 
light to a focus upon this one point, and having called in 
even fluxions to his aid to solve some abstruse problems, 
which defied his simply algebraical abilities, he laid the 
whole system, methodised and arranged, before the society, 
illustrated by a great variety of diagrams, for the assist. 
ance of our minds, in so abstract a speculation. On the fol. 
lowing evening, he exhibited a curious and complicated in- 
strument, styled by him a “ kuklvuranometer,” accurately 
constructed upon his established principles, by means of 
which, as he asserted, he could determine, toa day, the age 
of the animal, and could pronouace, with great confidence, 
on the internal taniperament of the body, making all due 
allowances for the influence of the weather, which, howev- 
er, he had found by actual experiment, was not considera. 
ble. 

He next favoured us with an ingenious dissertation on 
heads; in which, after various sections, dissections, and sub- 
contrasections, having discovered some precise geometrical 
proportions and accurately defined the ratios, he detected 
and exposed some gross errours in the calculations of Lava- 
ter, which would materiatly affect our conclusions in regard 
tothe mind. He announced his design of unfolding, to the 
comprehension of the meanest capacities, the whole myste- 
ry of physiognomy, and of erecting a new and rational syse 
tem, founded on the simplest geometrical principles, 

But the most convincing proof of his literary heresy was 
an extemporaneous discourse on genius. 

‘¢What a blessing to mankind,” said he, “is the infre- 
quency of genius! Its vivid glances, like the lightnings from 
heaven, are rapid and brilliant; but, when the brightness 
departs, they leaye the world involved in deeper gloom.— 
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True genius, however, must sparkle, like the flint, by collis. 
ion with some solid substance. Mathematics, you will readi- 
ly acknowledge, is well tried steel.” 

«“ True,” cried our poet, “ but it blunts the edge.” 

The black choler of Achilles never produced such a tre- 
mendous frown as followed this interruption; but the mode- 
rator calling to order, the gentleman elevated his brow, 
composed his angry phiz, and proceeded. 

“ But genius, Gentlemen, in the common aceeptation, is 
clearly lunacy. In the present state of mental refinement, 
if we grovel inthe regions of common sense, we shall cer- 
tainly discover nothing new. The head must be slightly 
disordered, and then, the very extravagancy, W ildness and 
incongruity of our ideas, will infuse into dur mental produc- 
tions the fascinating charin of novelty. When love cracks 
the head, the brain is immediately crammed with extrava- 
gant conceits of the perfection of beauty, the raptures of an 
evergreen affection, and the purity ofthe divine dame, and 
we are at once metamorphosed into amorous poets. Again ; 
the pressure of calamity sinks the spirits and induces hypoe 
chondria, which, as it increases in density, approximates the 
usual forms of madness. Such a disposition is instantly in 
embryo, and just in this situation the infatuated child of 
genius generally desires to be. 

* Causes are known by their visible effects, and a coinci- 
dence in the effects is a good proof of an identity in the 
causes. Now, attentively consider the lives of the most ik 
justrious geniuses, and you will find them, (poor unhappy 
mortals, ) one, pining away through inconsolable grief for ca- 
jamities which are purely imaginary; ancther, never at 
home in the body; a third, filthy in tatters and rags; and 
a fourth, literally starving to death through hunger. Now, 
you dust either conclude, with some ofthe christian fas 
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thers, that they are intoxicated with what they are pleased 
to denominate the “ vinum demonum,” or, since I cannot, for 
a moment, charge the Muses with countenancing bacchan- 
alian revels, you must conclude with me, that this is the in- 
cipient state of that same mental disease, which, in other 
cases, would entitle ifs possessor to the straight ‘jacket or 
the solitary cell. 

“ But I have not yet established the point. All insanity 
is not lunacy. Lunacy is a species of insanity in which the 
diseased person is strongly influenced by the moon. Dovw’t 
be alarmed, Gentlemen, I shall not bewilder your minds 
amid the subtle mazes of astrology, although I most cheer. 
fully yield my assent to the general principles oi that injur- 
ed science. 

“ What, however, lifts the child of genius to the garret ? 
And, when he can mount no higher wita his body, why 
does his mind, winged with imagination, soar at large amid 
the lunar regions ? 

“ Poor Kirke White. that tender flower of zenius, seemed, 
at some seasons, to be fed and nourished -by sweet influence 
plentifully poured forth in the lunar beams. Some of his 
most admired pieces were composed, or, at least, conceived, 
under the genial smiles of the moon. The morning dawn 
frequently found him wrapt in meditation, at his casement, 
casling a wishful look towards those regions, to which his 
soul seemed instinctively to stretch. 

“ The Republick of Plato, the Oceana of Harrington, and 
the Utopia of More, so strikingly visionary, are doubtless the 
offspring of the same lunar inspiration, and flourish in that 
planet inal! their beauty, sublimity and grandeur. 

“I have endeavored, by a very general and candid en- 
quiry, to discover the time of the moon, at which the po- 
et’s flame is brightest, or, in other words, his phrenzy most 
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intense, and, sofar as I have beenable toextend my re- 
search, I am induced to believe, although I would not ven- 
ture on a positive assertion, that it is just at that time when 
the moon exerts its baleful influence on the lunatick. 

«“ But the most powerful confirmation of the truth of my 
hypothesis, [am enabled to draw from the rich fountain of 
classick learning; and I am proud of an opportunity to 
prove the superiority of the ancient sages, both in depth 
and penetration. It was a celebrated sentiment in the 
school of Plato, “ Poetam infra Deum et supra hominem esse,” 
that is, the poet is not elevated to the exalted abode of thle 
Gods, neither is he an inhabitant of the earth. So that, 
even in that early day, the penetration of the philosopher 
had discovered that, although the poet’s body was confined, 
by its density, to the earth, his mind, by an uncommon lev. 
ity of the spiritual essence, had winged its flight to the mid. 


dle regions; that is, as we are led to conclude from the- 


other striking analogies, to the regions of the moon. 

* ‘These strange, and otherwise unaccountable coincidene 
ces, have fully persuaded me to adopt the belief that eznivs 
1s LUNACY,” 

This is the last dissertation with which he has favoured 
us. The great blaze has dazzled oursight. Perhaps, 
when the brightness becomes less intense and more steady, 
we may venture to look upon him without danger of inju- 
ry- What he will attempt next, I am unable to conjecture. 
Perhaps you will soon find him stimulating the lazy genius 
of your bridge-builder P***, and stretching his flying 
structure across the waves of the Atlantick, by which no 
one would be so much favoured as, 

Sir, 
Your obedient Serv’t, 
R, 
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AN ORATION ; 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF MORAL CAUSES35 


~ 


Pronounced at the Publick Commencement of Middlebury College, 
held 16 of August, 1815: By Mr. Ashley Samson, candidate 
for the degree of Master of Arts. 

The intellectual and moral character of man is marked 
with variety. In whatever part of Gog’s creation we cone 
template him, whether on tlie snowy cliffs of Greenland or 
the sun-burnt plains of Africa, on the rugged mountains of 
Norway or the fertile fields of Italy, on the banks of the 
Ganges or the Missisippi; whether he inhale the Zephe 
yrs wafted from groves of Arabian spices, or shiver beneath 
the blasts of Patagonia’s wilds, this trait reigns predominant. 
At one time he is seen the pride and the ornament of his 
species ; at another, a foul blot on nature’s works. Here, 
buoyed on the pinions of imagination and of intellect, he 
soars through the regions of fancy and of fact, and “rivals 
the rapt seraph, who adores and burns :”’ there, the forlorn 
son of ignorance and stupidity, he grovels with the mole, or 
wallows with the swine. Here, he towers a Newton, there, 
he roams a Tartar. Here, the smile of complacency glows 
on his countenance, the tear of{fsympathy startles from his 
eye, and the throb of compassion thrills in his bosom— 
There, the scowl! of malignity darkens his brow, the light. 
ning of revenge flashes on his cheek, and the malice of hell 
rankles inhis breast. At one time he is seen, relieving the 
sufferer and consoling the miserable; at another, he bran 
dishes the assassin’s dagger, or hurls the incendiary’s torch. 
Here, he exults at once the darling son and the resistless 
champion of liberty; there, some pampered menial, arrays 
ed in the royal purple and decked withthe glittering dia. 
dem, waves a despot’s sceptre over millions of passive 
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slaves, who, in spiritless acquiescence, lick the chains that 
bind, and kiss the scourge that lacerates them. 

Some account for this variety in the human species, from 
the influence of climate, and other natural causes, But } 
¢an not believe, that the Almighty ever designed the ex- 
pansion or contraction of genius to be ascertained, by the 
“zone it might chance to inhabit; not that parallels of lati- 
tude should be thermometers of the human mind.” I am 
inclined to attributethat bou sdless diversity, which obtains, 
both in the intelfectual and moral world, to the influence of 
moral causcs. ‘The most powerful agent in forming the in- 
dividual and the national character, is religion. By reli- 
gion, I mean any system of moral faith,to which the mind 
yields an assent. In this sense, it is immaterial whether it 
be an emanation from Jehovah, or the offspring of fanati- 
cism; Whether it be the creed of Mahomet or the Gospel 
of Emmanuel. In this sense it is, that she exerts an influe 
ence, as various in its effects as it is momentous in its conse- 
quences. The individual, who would acknowledge himself 
an experimental stranger to her Operations, must be a 
phaenomenon in the natural world. She commences her 
agency with the first dawnings of reason, and never be- 
comes inactive, while there are passions in the human mind 
to actuate, or motives to impel. 

At one time she is seen, irradiating the torch of reason, 
and conducting her votary to the temple of truth; at an- 
other, she extinguishes his feeble lamp, and drifts him, a 
cheerless wanderer, on the ocean of uncertainty and conjec- 
ture. Religion elevates man to all which is exalted in 
excellence; and religio: debases him to all which is toath- 
some in degradation. Now she enkindles in his nature 
the fires of malignity, and now infuses the glow of benevoe 
Jence. Now she exhibi.s him an angel of mercy, and now 
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a demon of fury. “To the persecuting bigot and fanatic, 
she is made the watch-word of havock and of murder; to 
the devout follower of Emmanuel, the herald of peace and 
mércy. “ The christian’s throne of grace is the pagan’s al. 
tar of blood. Where the one offers his prayer, the other 
immolates his victim.” “The disciple of Jesus presses to his — 
lips, with the most fervent piety, the consecrated cup, the 
emblem of a dying Saviour’s love: and the deluded Mus- 
sulman, with a “ zeal no less ardent, travels over Arabia’s 
scorching sands, to offer his nightly orisons, at the tomb of 
Mahomet.” 

Religion cultivates and refines the tender charities and 
endearing sympathies of the soul; but religion, brandish- 
ing her bloody knife with ruthless hand, cuts asunder the 
cords of mercy and the ties of nature, now rendering her vo- 
tary tremblingly alive to the cries of misery, and now stecl- 
“ing his heart to the throb of anguish and to the groans of 

despair, On the plains of Indostan, you may see the mer- 
e ciless son, without compunction, tearing from the pillow of 
repose the dying father, hurrying him to the banks of the 
Ganges, and consigning him to a watery grave. Yea more, 


’ you may see the relentless mother, wresting from her bo- 
4 som her prattling babe, and forcing it into the jaws cf the 

crocodile. ‘To complete the shade in this melancholy pic- 

ture, she fallsa voluntary victim on the funeral pile of her 
he husband and mingles her ashes with his lifeless clay. “Ata 
f little distance from this tragick scene, so appalling to human 

nature, you may see a small band of christian converts, as- 
. : sembled around an altar erected by the christian missionary, 
xs chanting a Redeemer’s praise ; or you may see the solitary 
- native, bedewing with tears of affection, the cypress, which 
waves over the grave of Swarts.” 


Religion raises the thong and lights the fires of persecu- 
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tion; and religion administers dauntless fortitude to their 
victim ; enabling him, while writhing under their tortures 
to shout “ vzctory.”” She inspires with remorseless cruelty, 
the murderers of Socrates to administer, and Socrates with 
philosophick composure, to receive, the fatal hemlock. She 
generates as well the persecuting fury and the vindictive 
malice of Saul of Tarsus, as the boundless philanthropy and 
the matchless piety of Paul the Apostle. 

The influence of religion, in forming the national char- 
actér; is the natural consequence of her influence on the in- 
dividual mind. At one time she is seen, inspiring patriot. 
ism in the citizen and courage in the soldier, imparting wis- 
dom to counsel and energy to action, adding perpetuity of 
empire to the splendour of conquest, and thus conducting a 
nation, with a step steady as the march of time, to the sum- 
mit of glory. At another she.is seen, producing the gloomy 
reverse of all this; generating foliy in counsel and impoten- 
cy in action; now a pander of vice opening the flood gates 
of corruption, now a patroness of sedition, farnishing treason 
with a dagger and despotism with chains. Now an ignis- 
fatuus, she allures‘a nation through the darkness and the 
terrors of revolution, and then ingulphs them in the night 
of oblivion. 

Would any one inquire what it was, which rhade Greece 
and Rome, each in her turn, the theatre of all those exalt. 
ed attainments and. splendid achievments, which can adorn 
and dignify human nature? First let him inquire, what it 
was that inspired the unsullied virtue of Socrates, the in- 
flexible justice of Aristides, the incorruptible integrity of 
Cato, and the daustless fortitude of Regulus. What 
prompted to deathless fame Leonidas and his compatriots 
at the straits of Thermopylae ? Why did not their coward- 
ty hearts shrink back with dread, and the warriour’s arm 
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hang nerveless by his side? Listen to their declarations and 
you will cease to wonder. Ve shall be immediately trans- 
ferred from the field of battle, to quaff nectar in the fields 
of Elysium. I know that the religious rites of the ancients 
were sometimes defiled, by Bacchanalian orgies, But the 
cardinal principles of virtue and vice were never forgotten. 
The Elysian fields and the Tartarian gulph were always 
kept in view, the one to allure, and the other to terrify.— 
From the fountain of virtue, their poets drank inspiration, 
and from the arsenal of virtue, their orators drew the ar- 
tillery of eloquence. But the glory of Greece and Rome 
has passed away. 

Tae contrast between ancient and modern Greece fur- 
nishes a striking proof, in favour of the influence of moral 
causes. No wonder that she still continues the seat of sav- 
age ignorance and sloth, while, “ through her depopulated 
vales, the scream of bloody superstition hollow rings and 
the scared native, tothe tempest howls the yell of depre- 
cation.” Under the banners of Mahomet, we have seen re- 
ligion, combining all! the materials of infatuated phrenzy, of 
plunder and of desolation, prostrating the most splendid 
monuments of genius and art, subjecting to indiscriminate 
pillage the seats of the muses and the temples of Jehovah ; 
and consigning to a funeral bonfire, the collected science of 
the world. 

The cowardly Ottoman trembles beneath a despot’s 
frown, and * tramples the grave of Leonidas.” ‘The unlet- 
fered barbarian chants his eifeminate love-song, on the 
shores, which once reverberated with the thunder of De- 
mosthenes. -The sullen Turk dozes in spiritiess apathy, 
quafis bis opiates and inhales zephyrs as mild as ever waited 
through the groves of Piato. ‘Lie waves of the Heliespont 
still dash around Scio’s rocky isle. But when shall anotuer 
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Homer arise, to celebrate, in deathless strains, the wrath of 
another Achilles? 

Would the advocate for the influence of natural causes 
conduct us to Asia, for facts to confirm his theury ? Perhaps 
the first sound which might salute his ears, would be the 
prowling of the tiger, amidst the mouldering ruins ef Pal- 
myra, or the screeching of the owl, in the palace of Baby- 
ton. The classick scholar, who might visit the seat of an- 
cient Rome, as he viewed those lofty colonnades, which 
faintty echo to the pilgrim’s feet, would anxiously inquire, 
where now is the wisdom of that august senate 2? where is 
that soul-ravishing inspiration of poetry, which enchained 
the imagination, while it melted the heart ? Where is that 
eloquence, which appalled the ranks of treachery, and sup- 
ported for a while, the tottering fabrick ofa falling empire ? 
Where is that eagle, which, soaring aloft, perched on the 
Roman standard, as it waved triumphant over the plains 
of Asia, or was planted on the smoking embers of Carthage ? 
“Tfasnature changed her operations? Have the frosts of 
Greenland locked in eternal winter that rich garden of the 
world? No. The flowers still continue to emit their fra- 
grance, and the fruits to yield their luxuriance: the mild 
moon-beams of a summer’s evening still dance on the Ti- 
ber.” But the scorching fires of religious bigotry, and the 
chilling frosts of despotism have combined their deadly in- 
fluence ; withering all the buds of genius, and congealing 
all the ardour of the soul. Rome has been made the seat 
of superstition, which, under the name of religion, and of 
christianity too, spread a more gloomy pall over the intel- 
Jectual and moral world, than all the absurdities of Pagan 
idolatry, the infuriated zeal of Mahometan phrenzy, or the 
desolating ravages of Gothic barbarism. Not content with 
debasing the creature, it degraded the Creator. ‘The Pa- 
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pal Pontiff, arrogating to himself the attributes of Jehovah, 
measuring the value of eternal happiness by his own pitiless 
avarice, bartered to the cold blooded son of depravity, a 
seat in paradise. 

Literature and science were proscribed, and the soul was 
prohibited from exerting its energies, by all the fulmina- 
tions of ecclesiastical censure, and by all the terrors of eter- 
nal damnation. Thus the intellectual powers of man, 
shrouded in Egyptian darkness, slumbered, and slumbered, 
and slumbered through the night of ages, till the hand of 
Luther and ethers rent the veil of superstition. Then did 
light from heaven burst upon the world; the human mind 
awoke from its lethargy, and walked forth, re-illumed, regene 
erated, and disenthralled. Those portentous events on the 
continent of Europe, which form a new aera in the history 
of nations, are, manifestly the result of moral causes. Infi- 
delity collected the materials and lit the fires of that tre- 
mendous volcano, whose explosion shook the civilized world 
to its centre, whose desolating lava has melted thrones, dis. 
solved kingdoms, and wrapped states and empires in her 
conflagration. One nation survives the general ruin; and 
why does she survive? Buoyed up by her religion alone, 
like Noah’s ark resting upon Mount Arrarat, she bids defi- 
ance to the billows and tempests and earthquakes, which 
have dashed, and rolled, and rocked around her sea-girt isle. 

On her religion alone must Columbia rely, as she launch- 
es her bark, on the ocean of untried scenes. Should she be- 
come unmindful of this momentous truth, discard the God 
of her fathers, and thus throw away her chart and compass ; 
when the tempests scowl, the lightnings gleam, and the 
thunders roar, what then can preserve her from being in- 
gulphed in the awful chasm? Should she, by neglecting 
her religion, open the flood-gates of infidelity and immoral- 
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ity, her republican institutions, her science and her free- 
dom will be interred in one common grave, and the sun of 
American glory set forever, : 


—— ae 


REMARKS ON PHILALETHES DISSERTATION RESPECTING THE 
CAUSE OF THE TIDES. 


MR. EDITOR, SIR, 
‘ 
Conformably with your request I have just examined 


the piece, signed “ Piilalethes,” in your Repertory, Vol. 2, 
No. 3, and really conceive that, whatever may be the mer- 
its or demerits of what the writer calls “the Centrifugal 
Theory,’ the objections he has brought against it may be 
very ¢asily cleared away. But, in the first place, I must 
protest against the admission of two theories; I have indeed 
scen two methods of explaining the theory of the Central 
Forces, but both when pursued through all their details, 
must terminate in the same result. 

Perhaps to consider the paragraphs as they are given by 
the writer, will afford the most eligible arrangement ; and 
in the first place, P. broadly asserts, that the velocity of the 
earth around the common centre is the same when the moon 
is in apogee and perigee. Now, if the earth and moon de- 
scribe similar figures around their common centre of gravi- 
ty, when the moon is nearest to that centre, or in perigee, 
ihe earth is also nearest to it, and when the earth is near- 
est to this centre, its velocity must be the greatest, and 
vice versa, in order to describe equal areas about it in equal 
times. The centrifugal force of the earth is, therefore, 
sreatest wien tie moon is in perigee, and least whén it is 
in apogee, as the actual phenomena of the tides require.— 
For evidence that the earth and moon do describe similar 
figures acound their common centre of gravity, P. is refer- 
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red to Principia Lib. 1, prop. 57, if my recollection be cor- 
rect, as the book is not at hand; and if that be not compe. 
tent, to the Lit. and Phil. Rep. vol. 2, p. 234—5. 

‘As to the sun, it must have its two equal and opposite el- 
evations of water precisely similar to those which attend 
the moon, and these about the time of new moon (the time 
named by P.) coinciding with those caused by the moon, 
must increase them both equally, and at the quadratures, 
the high water of one falling in with the low water of the 
other. the actual result is only the excess of the lunar tide 
above the solar. 

it is true, that the meon’s attraction is stronger in peri- 
gee than in apogee, but the centrifugal force, both in that 
and the earth, is stronger in a much higher ratio; and uni- 
versally this is the most variable force,—in all the planets 
the centrifugal force at the aphelion is weaker than gravita- 
tion, though this is at its minimum, or the planet would 
not then begin to approach the sun, and at the perihelion 
it is stronger than gravitation, though this last is then at its 
maximum or the planet would not then begin to recede 
from the sun. It is thus that the waters rise the highest 
at perigee, though their gravitation towards the moon is 
stronger then than at any other time. 

With respect to calculations to determine the times of 
high water, ifthe distance of the moon from the earth be 
introduced the centrifugal force cannot be far removed.— 
They have an essential connection, and to introduce one, 
especially with the angular distance of the moon from the 
sun, is to introduce'some function of the other. 

P. in mentioning the sphervidal form of the earth has 
used the word diameter, doubtless accidentally, for semidi- 
ameter; and in attempting to compute what would be, as 





ihe conceives, the effect of the centrifugal force in raising 
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the tide he has taken, inadvertently I_ presume, the synod- 
ical month instead of the sidereal. . But these are trifling 
errours, the great fault of the reasoning lies in comparing 
the height of the tide with the accumulation of matter in 
the torrid zone by the earth’s diurnal rotation. In the lat. 
ter case, the centrifugal force has been in operation for ages 
on the same tract without interruption, whereas in the for- 
mer case, it scarcely begins to assemibie the waters at any 
particular place when by the earth’s diurnal motion it flies 
off swiflly to the westward, withdrawing the waters which 
it had collected until it has sooa depressed them below their 
original level, while it is then raising a tide more than 6000 
miles off. Were it tv operate several days constantly on 
the same place, it might raise a tide as high as P, has com- 
puted, but we see only the six first hours of its operation, 
and but a small portion even of that in its full force. It 
certainly appears to me, that this consideration renders all 
P’s calculations nngatory. 

P, assumes, that the whole of the earth’s centrifugal force 
must operate to raise the opposite tide proceeding from the 
earth’s revolution around the centre between it and the 
sun, but it is only the excess of the centrifugal force of that 
opposite part above its gravitation towards the sun, which 
amounts to but avery small portion of the whole centrifu- 
gal force. ‘The same observation is applicable to the tide 
_ on the moon, so that Herschell’s mountains might not be en- 
tirely overwhelmed were there oceans sufficient, and even 
should they for once retire within reach of this tide. 

It is declared, with some confidence by P. that were the 
moon to revolve ina circle there could be no opposite tide 
produced by the centrifugal force. At the centre of every 
_body revolving by the central forces, there is such a bal- 
ance between the two as to preserve it accurately in its or- 
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bit; but all the parts of the body between its centre and 
the centre of its revolution must have less centrifugal force 
and be stronger attracted than the body in general, and 
this excess of attraction tends to draw these parts within 
the orbit of the body at large, and thus are raised the tides 
next the eun and moon; while all the parts of the body be- 
youd its centre must have greater centrifugal force, and be 
less attracted than the body in general, and this- excess of 
centrifugal force tends to propel these parts from the orbit 
of the whole body, and thus are raised the opposite tides 
both solar and lunar. I think it quite plain that these two 
forces cannot be equal in all parts of a body at once; if 
they be equal at the centre, beyond it there must be an 
excess of projectic i, and within it there must be an excess 
of attraction, and this whether the body revolve in a circle 
or an ellipsis. 

If you think that these hasty remarks make it worth while 
to revive the subject after so long a — you have full 

liberty to use them. 
Yours, sincerely, 
S. F. 


~———p, | Gino 
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of a Course of Mathematics, &c. By Jeremiah Day, Profes- 
sor, &c. 8 vo. pp. 96. mre 


It isa high excellence of any work, that it be adapted to 
the purpose for which it was designed. It is an excellence; 
which, not uncommonly, « is found wanting in those works, 
which were intended for a specifick purpose and to supply 
an acknowledged and important demand. Many have dis- 
cernment sufficient to take a general view of the thing de- 
sired, who are not calculated to succeed in the attempt to 
execute it. The obstacles, which lie in the way to success 
in the production of such a course of Mathematics, as Pro 
fessor Day has commenced, are many and great. Several 
of these will readily occur to those, who have been much 
employed in, the instruction of youth in Mathematics, and 
need not be enumerated. There are others, which arise 
from the very nature of the work, and are increased by the 
multitude of publications upon the subject even with all 
their imperfections. That man, therefore, deserves no 
small share of praise, who forms a suitable plan, and who 
executes that plan with no ordinary ability and success. 

In the last number of this work, we gave a general view 
of the characteristics of that system of Mathematics, which 
would be adapted to the general “ Method of Instruction” 
in our Colleges, and, of the First Part of Professor Day’s 
“Course.” It is with much pleasure, that we now present 
_ our readers with some account of the two following Parts. 

“Preparatory to the calculations in Trigonometry,” the 
Second Part “begins with a view of the nature and use of 
Logarithms.” A few extracts will be given. Art. 2. “ Log. 
arithms are the exponents of a series of powers and roots, 
In forming a system of Logarithms, some particular number 
is fixed upon, as the radix or first power, whose logarithm 
is always unity, From this a series of powers is raised, and 
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the exponents of these are arranged. in tables for use.” 
Art. 5. “Ifthe radix is 10, as in the common system, eve- 
ry other number is to be considered ‘as some power of 10. 
That a power or root of 10 may be: found, which shall be 
equal to any other number’ whatever, or, at least, a very 
near approximation to it, is evident from this, that thevex- 
ponent may be endlessly varied ; and if this be increased or 
diminished, the power will be increased or diminis 

Art. 16. “It is evident also, that all negative logarithms 
belong to fractions which are between 1 and 0; while positive 
logarithms belong to natural numbers which are greater than 
1. Asthe whole range of numbers, both positive and nega- 
tive, is thus.exhausted in supplying the logarithms ofintegral 
and fractional positive quantities; there can be no other num- 
bers to furnish logarithms for negative quantities. On this 
account, the logarithm of a. negative quantity is, by some 
writers, said to be impossible, It appears to be more prop- 
er, however, to consider the logarithms of negative quanti- 
ties, as being the same with the logarithms of positive quan- 
tities. Logarithms are the exponents of powers and roots. 
But an exponent may be applied toa negative power or 
root, as well as to a positive one.” 

Art. 54. “ The difference between a given number and 
10, 100, or 1000, &c. is called the arithmetical complement 
of that number.” 56. “The principal use of the arithmet- 
ical compliment, is in working proportions by logarithms ; 
where some of the terms are to be added, and one or more 
to be subtracted.” 

Omitting any gemarks for the present we turn to the 
Trigonometry. The tirst four Sections contain the usual 
definitions of an arc, the complement of an. arc, &e. and: of 
Sines, Tangents, &c. and their relations to. each. other; an 
account of the trigonometrical tables, and directions ° for 
using them, ped the like; and the usual theorems fer the 
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solution of righteangled and oblique-angled triangles, with 
many remarks, which will be‘ very valuable to the student. 
Sections 5 & Gth,/explain. the ‘constraction and teach the 
use of the Plane. Seale, and.-of Gunter’s Scalé, and supply 
the student with information, for. which he would look in 
vain in many treatises.on Trigonometry. Section 7th cov- 
tains the first principles.of Trigonometrical. Analysis,” with 
some of the most important formulz .in.the arithmetic of 
Sines, &c. . The Sth Section is.upon the computation of the 
trigonometrical Canon, ,To the whole are added several 
very valuable notes. .. It. is obvious from this general ac- 
count, that the treatise on Plane Trigonometry, ‘embraces 
those subjects which are essential in the presént state and 
appli ations of this science. Only-a few extracts.can be given. 
Art. 98. “ To.facilitate.the operations in Trigonometry, the 
sine, tangent, secant, &c. have been calculated, for every-de- 
gree and minute,and, in some instances, for every second of a 
quadrant, aud arranged in tables. These constitute what 
is called the Trigonometrical Canon.” 103. “One circum. 
stance, however, is to be attended to in comparing” the ta- 
bles of natural and artificial Sines: &c. “The radius to 
which the natural sines, &c. are calculated; is unity. The 
secants, and. a part of the tangents are, therefore, greater 
than a unit ; while the sines, and another part of the tan. 
gents, are less than a unit. (When the logarithms of these 
are taken, some of the indices will be positive, and others 
negative.” ‘Yo prevent the inconvenience which would 
arise from this circumstance, * 10 is added to each of the in- 
dices. They are then all positive.” . Qr, as is stated in a 
note, “‘ the tables may be supposed to beicalculated to the 
radius, 10,000,000,000, whose logarithm is 10.” 

142, “To obtain the difference of the squares of twe 
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quantities;add the logarithm of the snnv of the quantities, 
to the logarithm of their difference.” 192. “ The sines, 
tangents, &c. in the tables, are calculated for a single quad. 
raotonly.. But these are made to answer for the whole 
circle. Some of them, however, are positive ; while others 
are negative. In algebraic processes, this distinction must 
not be neglected.” Then follows a clear explanation ’ of 
the subject. Some of the most interesting of modern Gis- 
coverics in astronomy, are depending upon a happy applica- 
tion of the principles, here explained. The student ought 
to be acquainted with this, as well as every other part of 
the Treatise. 

‘The 2nd Part possesses very many and great exrellences. 
Perhaps, it would be an improvement to extend it a little 
farther in some particulars.» Instead of referring to Fiux- 
ions for “ the method of calculating Logarithms,” it would 
be advisable, in our opinion, to give an algebraic method. 
For thisythere are two reasons. First, the student will not 
then feel that he is using numbers, of the manner of forming 
which he. is ignorant: and, secondly, the generality of stu- 
dents will be more likely to understand the algebraic, than 
the fluxionary, method. 

In Art. 220, we have an analytic demonstration of the 
2nd Theorem in Section 4. It might‘he well to give’a 
similar demonstration of the Ist Theorem; . This, it is-well 
known, may be done easily from the expressions of the Co-. 
sines in terms of the sides, in note H. page 117. Note K. 
might with propriety be enlarged by the addition of some 
more formula for tangents, &c. 

The distinguishing excellence of the * Second Part” con- 
sists in the simplicity of the definitions—the clearness and de- 
pendance of the several subjects—the neatness and perspi- 
cuity of the several propositions and of their demonstrations 
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—and, the fulness, which, very generally at least, marks the 
work. Such remarks are scattered through the work as 
are really explanatory, and are calculated to render the sub- 
ject familiar to the student. ‘These are the more necessa- 
ry, as there are few of the sciences, more perplexing to the 
young, considering. its clearness when once understood. — 
The reason is, that while lines and angles are visible ob- 
jects, the sines, tangents, &«. by which are to be determin- 
ed the lengtis of sides and the quantity of angles, are ob- 
jects of speculation—a kind of invisible, efficient things, 
which elude the senses. ‘The difficulty has commonly been 
increased by the imperfection of the systems of Trigonom- 
etry, by an indefinite conception of the nature of loga- 
rithins, and by ignorance of the construction of the tables of 
artificial sines, &e. Attentive consideration of this Part, 
will remove in avery great degree, from all minds, confu- 
sion of thought upon this subject. 

The Third Part is characterized by .the same marks of 
excellence as the one we have been considering. | It re- 
quires only to be read to he approved, It is divided ‘into 
five Sections, containing rules for calculating the areas of 
rectilinear and circular fieares; for the contents of solids 
bounded by plane suriaces, and of the cylinder, cone, and 
sphere ; and for some isoperimetrical figures. The rules 
are clearly denionstrated, and many relations ascertained, 
which.are not to be found in the common systems. Sever 
al of the dcueustrations, if net new, are not verycommon. 
As the work would, probably, fall into the hands of many, 
whiose object would be to learn the rules, and uot the prin- 
ciples, an appendix of rules is added for calculating the 
arez and solidity of several figures and bodies, the consid. 
eration of which belongs to the remaining parts of the 
“Course.” .The appendix does not, therefore, strictly be- 
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long to the system.. That part of the work, which treats 
of the sphere, and of isoperimeters, will be considered by 
the student as particularly interesting and valuable. It is: 
hoped that these two parts of the Course will receive that at- 
tention they so well merit. The publication of the 
s‘ Course”’ is so far highly honourabie tothe author and to 
the literature of our country... Considering the object of the 
“ Course,’ no system before published, is to be compared 
with it. We bope the remaining Parts will speedily fol: 
low, and, the system be presented to the publick, which 
promises to be so valuable an acquisition. 

We are happy in finding occasion to remark, that the ty- 
pography of this excellent production is ina state of pro. 
gressive improvement. ‘The mechanical worknianship ex- 
hibited in the Second Part is, evidently, superior to that 
displayed in the First, or, at least, to that displayed in those 
copies, which fell.into our hands; and the Third, we think, 
surpasses, in this respect, either of the preceding. [tal ° 
fords us much satisfaction to perceive, that the style of print. 
ing in this ZAird Part is, in some good degree, correspond- 
ent with the high merits of the judicious and indefatigable 
compiler. 


“xtract of a Letter from a gentleman, resident in Charleston, S. C. 
dated May 24, 1816, to the Conductor of this Magasine. 


The scanty support of publick institations, and the great- 
er poverty of the pupils materially retard the growth of 
literature throughout our country. As we increase in wealth, 
and population, and become more liberal, aud more attach- 
ed to the arts and sciences, especially to the fine arts, these 
sbstacies will gradually vanish. ‘Talents remain dormant, 
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concealed in the breast of poverty,, where. intellectual “cul 
ture was never fostered, and where the illuminating radi- 
ance of science has never penetrated. The period must, 
before long, arrive, when institutions for the education .of 
the indigent will be generally established; and genius, 
wherever found, will be patronized and cherished. 

We have no literary establishments in this city worth 
mentioning ; and but one in the state of any celebrity.— 
This is the College at Columbia, situated about 100 miles 
from Charleston. And even this seminary, I am informeds 
is not in a very thriving condition. General learning can- 
not be said to flourish in the southern section of the union, 
as it does in the Middle and Eastern states. This may, in 
some measure, be attributed to its climate, which enervates 
the body, and unhinges all the faculties of the soul. - As the 
tender plant droops and withers, beneath the scorching in. 
fluence of the mid-day sun, so the human plant of “ heaven- 
ly origin” dreads the approach of summer, and seeks an asy- 
Jum on a neighboring island, ina northern port, or in some 
far distant region. For about three months the heat is ex- 
tremely oppressive, and sometiiu:es almost insupportable.— 
During this period, business of all descriptions is nearly sus- 
pended ; and where, in walking the streets a short time be- 
fore, you would see hundreds, you will now scarcely meet 
an individual. 

You are already acquainted with the local situation of 
Charleston. It hada population in 1810 of 24711. — It 
probably amounts, at this time, to a little upwards of 30,000. 
The houses for publick worship, within the eity and its sub- 
urbs, are 5 belonging to the Presbyterians, 3 to the Episco- 
palians, 3 to the Methodists, 1 to the Roman Catholicks, 4 
to the French, 1 to the Baptists, 1 to the German Luther- 
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ans, 1 house for the benefit of the orphans, where the cler- 
ey of the different denominations alternately officiate, and 
1 Synagogue for the Jews. We have 6 Banks, the combin- 
ed capital of which is four million two hundred thousand 
dollars. These, together with the orphan house, the prise 
on and jail, the court-house and theatre, constitute the prin- 
cipal publick edifices of Charleston. 


——<— UMUMICLOLELDLI —- 


— 
MODERN PARIS. 
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LETTER XXVII. 


Paris, 24th October, 1807. 


Manufactory of procelain at Séve ;—This ware originally 
brought from Chioa or Japan. European porcelain first made 
in Saxony, but perfected at Séve ;—The estabiishment belongs 
to the Government, and is superintended by M. Brongniart.— 
‘I'he kaolin transported from St. Yriex; supposed to be decom- 
posed yraphick granite.—T be ware dearer than the Chinese.— 
St. Cloud ;—Its palace ;—Furniture ;—The Council of 500.— 
Versailles, two centuries ago, was a small village;—Owes all 
its magnificence to Louis X1V.;—Its former and its present 
population ;—Its Paisce—Gardenus—W ater-wor ks—-Statuary. 
Count Ruaford ; a sketch of bis life, related by himself ;—His 
honours, literary, civil, and military ;—Was the founder of the 
Royal Institution of London, and brought inte publick notice the 
English chemist, Mr. Davy ;—'Uhe Countess, the widow of Lae 


-voisier ;—'‘i heiy separaiioa ;—His liberality ;--His death. 
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MY DEAR FRIEND, 
Four days ago, Mr. C. and: myself made an excursion 
in the environs of Paris. We took a cabriolet, and rode first 
to 
SEVE, 

A little village, standing on the south bank ofthe Seine, 
about two Jeagues from the Metropolis. It comprehends, 
according to the Imperial Almanack, a population of only 
2643 sonls. Inconsiderable as the number of its inhabi- 
tanisis,the excellence of its porcelain hastjgguered the vil- 
lage noted-in ali parts of the civilized world. To examine 
the manvfacture of this curious article was our sole object 
in visiting Séve. Without difficulty we gained admission 
into the establish ment. 

It is,perhaps, superflueus to remark to you, that this spe- 
cies of ware was first fabricated in China, or Japan.—— 
When commerce presented it to the cyes of the Europeans 
its richness and ils elegance excited universal admiration. 
Attempts were undertaken, in several comptries, to investi- 
gate iis nature, and to produce a similar kind of pottery.— 
‘These attempts were partially successful. ‘The Europe- 
ans imitated the exterior of the eastern ware with tolera- 
ble correctness. HBut,in one material point, it was defect. 
ive. It would not, like the Asiatick porcelain, sustain, 
without alteration, the action of an intense heat. It would 
- fuse. After an attentive examination, it was coucluded, 
that ali porcelains partook, ina greater or less degree, of 
the nature of glass; that they were ail semi-vitrifications ; 
though it is now well known, that one of the ingredients is 
absolutely infusible. 

That kind of pottery, which was frangible in consequence 
of sudden transitions from cold to heat, or from heat tocolds 
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was denominated lender porcelain ; and that, which would, 
without injury, endure great and rapid fluctuations of tem- 
perature was called hard porcelain.* The latter, owing to 
the manufacturers’ ignorance of any material, that could sup- 
ply the place of the Chinese kaolin, did not, jora long pe- 
riod, make its appearance among the productions of Euro- 
pean origin, It was, it is believed, first constructed in Sax- 
ony ; but,at Séve, its manufacture has been carried to the 
highest perfection. Doth kindsare here fabricated. The 
hard, as 1 have jast remarked, bears the sudden vicissitudes 
of heat and cold better than the tender. But the superin- 
tendant informed us, that those pieces, which are designed 
for ornament,merely, are commonly constructed in the man- 
ner of the tender porcelain,and,especially, those, which are 
destined to receive rich paintings. Gold isapplied for dec- 
oration to both, but it incorporates better, he assured us, 
with the tender, and becomes more permanent, than it does 
with the hard. 

The ware made at Séveis everywhere celebrated for 
its delicate whiteness, and for the richness of its gilding ;— 
“but that,” say the authors of the statistical history of 
France, * which gives it an incontestable superiority over 
all the porcelains of the world is, the regularity and ele- 
pance of its forms, the beauty, the perfection, the graceful. 
ness, the ease, of its designs ; in a word, the chef-d’couvres 
of painting with which it is enriched, and which render it 
precious in the eyes of all nations, where the arts are culti- 
vated.” 

This noble establishment belongs tothe French govern. 
ment. Its present director is M. Alexander Brongniart, 
author of an excellent system of mineralogy in two volumes 





» *Statisque de la France, tom. 1]. p. 199. 
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a system, which eontains a more detailed account of the ap- 
plications of minerals to the useful arts, than occursin any 
other work, which has come under my observation. 

The kaolin employed at Seve is not found in the neigh- 
bourhood of that village. It is brought from St, Yriex, 
more than two hundred miles distant from Seve, and is, in 
the opinion of Brongniart, decomposed graphick granite.— 
What materials, except kaolin, are made to enter into the 
composition, of porcelain we were unable toascertain. The 
ingredients in this elegant commodity, and of course, the 
proportions in which they are combined, are, I believe, in 
all countries, cautiously concealed from the eye of the most 
scrutinizing traveller. We were, however, suffered, with- 
out the least hesitation, to enter all the apartments of the 
establishment, and to examine the pottery in nearly all the 
stages of its manufacture. 

The representations of trees, buildings, animals, &c. on 
porcelain vessels, I had formerly been led to suppose, were 
impressed on them, by moulds, or with stamps, previously 
to the substance becoming much indurated. But I was de. 
ceived. The work is done with the pencil. This business 
affords constant employment toa large number of pain- 
ters. 

I shall give you, in brief, an account ofthe whole process, 
as far as I have been able to ascertain it. |The composi- 
tion is ground ina mill, brought into a state of paste, and 
then formed in moulds, or on the wheel, into such vessels, 
or into such figures, as the manufacturer wishes to produce. 
These are suffered to dry. They are afterwards enclosed 
in cases, which are designed to exclude the smoke from 
the porcelain,and which are constructed of matter, 
not easily fusible. With these cases, piled one on anoth- 
er, the furnace isfilled, A moderate fire is kindled, and 
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gradually augmented, till he porcelain has acquired its 
proper degree of hardness and transparency, and then the 
heat is allowed slowly tosubside. It is now denominated 
biscuit. The glazing isnext applied. The vessels are 
again dried,and again baked. Suchasare intended to ree 
main white are now completed. Such as are destined to 
be painted and gilded have additional operations to under 
go. The beautiful colours, with which porcelains are dec- 
orated, are derived from the metallick oxides, mixed with 
a small proportion of a very fusible glass. When these are 
applied tothe ware, it is once more submitted to a heat, 
sufficiently powerful to fuse the glass with which the oxide 
is incorporated. ‘The whole operation is now accomplished; 
and the porcelain is dispersed from the manufactory into 
all regions of the civilized world. 

The pottery fabricated at Seve commands a higher price; 
than any of that, which is brought fromthe oriental coun- 
tries; Wenoticed a number of little vases, which were 
marked 200 francs apiece. Having obtained a fragment of 
a vessel in the biscuit state, anda small quantity of the 
unmanufactured kaolin, we bade adieu to Seve and proceed- 
ed on foot to 

St. Croup; 
Which is only 50 or 60 rods fromthe former village, from 
which it is separated, bya diminutive park. In this park 
is a hill, which we clambered over, some hundreds of feet 
inelevation. There is nothing at St. Cloud, deserving a 
traveller’s regard, except the imperial palace. This was 
originally built in times of yore. One of the grandsons of 
Clovis erected it. Itwas re-built by the unfortunate 
sixteenth Louis, Here the villanous Clement effected the 
assassination of his Sovereign, Heury Ill. Here the Coun- 
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cil of 500, which Bonaparte dispersed, held their final ses- 
sion. \ 

The palace has been recently refitted, re-furnished, 
and made the occasional dwelling of his majesty. The eim- 
peror was at Fountainbleau. One of the household atten- 
dants conducted us through all the rooms of the imperial 
habitation. ‘The edifice is, in my estimation, vastly inferi. 
or, in every respect, to the palace of the Thuilleries. ‘The 
apartments of her majesty, Josephine, are richly decorated- 
The furniture is all new andelegant. From St. Cloud we 
pursued our route to 


VERSAILLES. 
This city is situated about four leagues from Paris, ina 
southwesterly direction, and comprehends, ifwe may be- 
lieve the Imperial Almanack, a population of 27,574 indi- 
viduals. It is indebted for all itssplendour to the pride, 
the taste, and the power of Louis XIV. Before his day, 
it was but an insignificant village. His predecessor had 
built a temporary edifice near the spot, on which the pal- 
ace now stands, to serve as a rendez-vous for the royal Nim. 
rods of France, who sometimes resorted hither to pursue 
the pleasures of the chase. But Louis the Great, as with 
Mercury’s magick wand, transformed almost instantaneous. 
ly, a frightful wilderness into a paradisaical garden—a mis- 
erable hovel into one of the most splendid palaces the world 
eversaw. ‘The village, at once, assumed the name ofa 
city, and wore the aspect of extraordinary prosperity.x— 
Its population, and its wealth. were, from that time, rapidly 
progressive, down to the commencement of the memora- 
ble revolution, when it contained no less than 80,000 souls. 
The desolating calamities of that “day of blood” reduced 
its numbers to less than 30,000. 
The palace stands in an elevated situation, and is com- 
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pletely isolated from the city. In magnificence, it far sur- 
passes the chateau of St. Cloud, and even that of the Thuil- 
leries. It consists of three enormous buildings adjoining 
each other. In the largest resided the king. The two infe- 
rior oves were,it is said,ordinarily occupied by some branch- 
es of the royal family, or by some other distinguished 
personages of the kingdom. ‘The eastern side, which was 
built at different eras, is deficient in regularity, and offers 
to the approaching spectator, no trait of uncommon gran. 
deur; but the western front, which looks into the gardens, 
presents to an eye placed at a distance, a perfectly regalar, 
and singularly noble appearance. ‘The chapel, which is 
notspacious, is deemed, by connoisseurs, to be one of the’ 
most elegant mouuments of architecture, of which Europe 
can boast. We were permitted lo view all parts of this 
enormous palace. Inone room, was an immense collection 
of shells, and other natural and artificial curiosities, scien- 
tifically arranged. In another, we saw a multitude of pain- 
tings—the product of the French school—some of the best 
of which a number of young artists were employed in cop- 
ying. The apartment denominated the Grand Gallery is 
extremely roomy, noless than 240 feet in length, 30 in 
width, and 40 in height. In this, I am told, the royal le- 
veces used to be heid. 

But the chateau of Versailles appears solitary. | Bona- 
parte, for some reason or other, has never deigned to occu- 
py it. It isa“ deserted castle.” Its former tenants now 
people the world of spirits,and their ancient abode,through 
the inattention of the government, is, in some places, falling 
info a state of partial delapidation. | No one of the kingly 
dwellings is so much neglected, 

The gardens! who can describe them ? They «re the 
wonder of the world. They comprehend a large area, ex- 
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tending to the westward almost as far as the eye can meas- 
ure. ‘The arrangement displays a superiatively good taste. 

The land is laid out in neat compartments, of different. 
figure and size, some of which are pianted with trees and 
shrubs. Each of the divisions is surrounded by a gravelied 
walk, which is frequently rolled. ‘The gardens are every- 
where ornamented with the productions ofthe most cele- 
brated statuaries, ancient and modern. 

The water-works never fail to excite, in the minds of 
visitors, the highest degree of admiration. Louis the great 
delighted to encounter, end to overcome, the difficulties, 
which nature, or art threw inhisway. Versailles ws nat- 
urally an arid tract of country, He formed the bold pro. 
ject, and causcd it to be executed, of supplying his new 
city, and the palace gardens, with water taken from the 
Seine, at Marli, which is a number of feet below the level 
of Versailles, and five miles distant. An immense volume 
of the fluid is raised, from the river, to an elevation of 
between 3 and £00 fect, by a powerful hydraulick machine, 
and is afterwards conveyed by an aqueduct, and by pipes, 
to the places of ils destination. Indifferent parts of the 
gardens are superb fountains, of various forms, planned by 
no ordinary genius, and constructed by no ordinary talents, 
representing subjects of heathen mythology. When these 
fountains are set in operation, the water is projected, by nu- 
merous figures, toa considerable height inthe heavens, 
and exhibits a spectacle truly iuteresting, and one which 
is often witnessed by many thousands of individuals whom 
curiosity has drawn together. 

The orangery is, indeed, kingly, or ratheryimperial. It 
is large and plentifully stocked with noble trees, which im- 
pregne<e the surrounding atmosphere witha most agreea- 
ble perfume. Some of these orange trees are said to have 
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been growing in the reign of Francis the First, and, eonse- 
quently, must be about three centuries old. 

. Before my eagerness to examine the beauties, and splen- 
dour, of Versailles was half satisfied, I was obliged to 
hurry back to Paris, to fulfil an engagement which I had 
made to dine, at six o’clock, at 


Couxt Rumrorp’s. 


I have no cause to reiterate the complaints, which are 
uttered by many Americans,—that they have been treate 
ed with neglect by this, their illustrious countryman.—f 
had an introductory letter to the Count from a gentleman in 
London, which brought me acquainted with him immedi< 
ately after my arrival. Hehas always given me a cordial 
reception at his house, and I have, at his solicitatiun, com- 
monly breakfasted with him once a week,ever since I be. 
gan to reside at Paris. A few days ago, he called at my 
lodgings, and invited me to accompany him, in his carriage, 
to Draveil, to pass a day or two, with our friend, Mr. P.— 
I cheerfully accepted the invitation, and, onthe way, the 
Count gave me a fuller narrative of the occurrences of his 
life, than I had ever before heard. 

His native place was ‘the town of Woburn in Massachu- 
setts. His father, who was indigent, deceased, when he 
was about two years old. By the direction of his guardian, 
he was placed in a store, in Salem, as a clerk, but speedily 
became disgusted with the tedious details of mercantile 
business, and abandoned, forever, the idea of pursuing that 
occupation. He afterwards resided, some time, in the 
family of the Rev. Dr. Williams, the historian of Vermont, 
while that gentleman was pastor of a parish in Bradtord, 
and before he was appointed to filithe chair of Mathe- 
maticks and Natural Philosophy in Harvard University. 
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After successfully struggling against a torrent of difficul- 
ties, in pursuit of mathematical and physical science ; after 
acquiring the competent qualifications to become an in- 
structor of youth ; he undertook to teach a school in the 
town of Concord, N. H. This town, anciently, bore the 
name of Rumford: hence his title. His surname is Thomp- 
son. 

Here he married a young widow, by whom he had one 
child, a daughter, with whom you are personally acquaint- 
ed. She now lives in Boston.* He was suffered to con- 
tinue in the bosom of his family but a short period. Sus- 
picions, that he was a tory—an enemy to his country—got 
deep-rooted possession of the minds of many of his associ- 
ates, and rendered his situation exceedingly unpleasant, 
and even hazardous. What ground he had given for the 
indulgence of those suspicions, he didnot inform me. But 
they gradually grew stronger and stronger, till,to secure his 
personal safety, he was ultimately compelled to relinquish 
all his domestick endearments, and fly hiscountry. He 
embarked tor England. ' 

After remaining several months in London; after re- 
ceiving the appointment of under Secretary for one of the 
departments ;_ the influence of his patron, Lord German, 
procured him a colonel’s commission in the British army.— 
ile was ordered to New-York, for the purpose of raising 
his regiment in America. Shortly after his arrival, hos- 
tilities terminated. He returned to England ; was knight- 
ed by his royal master, and, but a little period intervened, 
before he commenced the tour of Europe, with the inten- 
tion of rendering himself more perfectly acquainted with 
the civil and military establishments of the countries, 





“She has siuce, at the request of her father, gone to Frauce. 
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through which he purposed to travel. While on his route, 
he was introduced tothe Duke of Bavaria, who strongly 
importuned him to take up his permanent residence at Mu- 
nich. He, at length, consented to return to that city, and 
immediately after his promise was fulfilled, was created 
chamberlain, and admitted member ofthe academies of 
science at Munich, andat Manheim. The order of St. 
Staislaus was conferred on him by.the king of Poland.— 
“ Thave,” he remarked, “ been elected member of no less 
than fifty six learned societies, which’? headded, “ consti, 
tute, I believe, the whole number of respectable literary 
and scientifick associations existing in the civilized world ; 
one excepted, whichis at St. Petersburgh.” He is for- 
eign associate member of the National Institute of France, 
and vice-president ofthe Royal Society of London. With 
the success of his benevolent exertions in Germany, you 
have been made acquainted by his own publications. 

By his influence, the Royal Institution of London was 
established ; and to him, he observed, belonged the hon- 
our of bringing into publick notice, the young gentleman, 
who is now the pride, and the ornament, of Great Britain, 
Humphrey Davy, Esq.* the present professor of chemistry 
in that institution, and one of the Secretaries of the Royal 
Society. This gentleman, who has made a greater num- 
ber of valuable additions to chemical science than any oth. 
er man ever did, was, the Count remarked, afew years 
since, a poor lad, an inhabitant of Cornwall, the most miser- 
able part of the island of Great Britain. He found him 
with Dr. Beddoes of Bristol, with whom he was residing, 
as an assistant in his laboratory. The Count engaged him 
io become chemical lecturer in the Royal Institution, but 





* Now Sir Humphrey Davy, L. LE. , 
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at the sametime, told him, that, ashe was but a boy in 
appearance, ag well as in years, he could not ensure him 
the professorship immediately, but, if he would make a tri- 
al, as lecturer, one year, he should, at the expiration of that 
period, provided his success corresponded with the reason- 
able wishes of the publick, be elevated tothe professorial 
chair. You are not ignorant of Mr. Davy’s present repu- 
tation. * 

Count Rumford had been loaded with honours by his 
distinguished benefactor, the Duke of Bavaria He had not 
only been raised to the office of chamberlain, but had been 
appointed privy’counsellor of state, lieutenant-general in 
the Duke’s army, commander in chief of the general staff 
of hisarmy ; had been decorated with the badge of the or- 
der of the White Eagle, and been elevated to the dignity 
of Count ofthe holy Roman Empire. He solicited, and 
obtained, permission to quit the Bavarian territories, with 
the design of residing at Paris. But his generous patron 
would not suffer him to abandon his dmoinions, till he had 
besiowed on him an additional token of his friendship.—— 
He ordered, that the same salary, which he had been ac- 
customed to receive in Bavaria, should be continued, and 
the Count assures me, that it is regularly paid to himin 
quarterly instalments. He came here forthe purpose of 
marrying the widow of the celebrated chemist, Lavoisier, 
whose house he and the Countess now own, and inhabit. 

She isa lady of strong intellectual powers, but is not 





— 


* About a year after the above mentioned conversation took 
place, L was assured, by Professor Hope of Edinburgh, that he 
himself first recommended Mr. Davy to Count Rumford, as a 


suitable person to deliver chemical lecturesia the Royal Insti- 
tutien. 
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blessed with any extraordinary personal charms, She is, 
indeed, remarkably plain. She reads, but does not speak, 
English. In conversation, on almost any topick, she is in- 
teresting in no common degree ; is tolerably well versed in 
several of the sciences, and, especially, in chemistry. 

The dining guests consisted of mine or ten French savans, 
a Scotchman and myself, ‘The Count wasso obliging, as to 
spend most of the evening conversing with me, on his fa- 
vourite subjects, light and heat. As our ideas, in relation 
to these points, were totolly opposite, he endeavouring to 
support the immateriality, and I, the materiality of the cal- 
orifick and luminous principles, little accordance of senti- 
snent could be expected. As he seemed tocourt opposition 
I ventured, modestly, to offer some objections to his theory, 
two or three of which he frankly acknowledged himself un- 
able, at that time, to remo¥e, but engaged to obviate them 
at our next interview. 

Count Rumford is a tall man—more, I imagine, than six 
feet in height, and ofadignified appearance. The copper- 
plate picture of him, ina volume of his Philosophical Pa. 
pers, is an admirable likeness. In depicting the features 
of his face, and, particularly, the lower parts of it, the ar- 
tist has copied nature to perfection. At first view, you 
would suppose him to be a man, possessing no inconsidera- 
ble share of moroseness, and austerity of character. - You 
would notice, in his countenance, a certain lineament—and, 
it is, I think, perceptible inthe picture—which indicates 
something repulsive in his disposition. But this, after be- 
ing in his presence a moment, you forget. He is easy of 
access, and remarkably affable, even with persons helong- 
ing to the lowest orders of society. 

As a useful, practical, philosopher, Count Rumford is en- 
titled to an elevated seat in the temple of science. In my 
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opinion, he richly merits the high encomiums, which the 
world has seen fit to bestow on him. Some of his writings 
are, it is true, unnecessarily prolix, and a little too strongly 
tinctured with egotism, but, they have valuable properties, 
which are not attached to the works of all great men ;— 
they are easily intelligible, and not inelegant. 

In the contrivance and management of his experiments, 
a vast deal of ingenuity, and originality, is perceptible. — 
His experiments on gun-powder, particularly those record- 
ed in-his second Paper, willbe examined with pleasure, 
and with profit, by the philosophers of the present, and of 
future generations. His experiments and conjectures rel- 
ative to the production of air from water, when exposed to 


the action of light ; and on the quantities of moisture ab- ' 
sorbed by different substances, gre ingenious, entertaining . 
and important. The third chapter of his “ Essay on the I 
Management of Fire, and the Economy of Heat” merits - 7p 
the attentive perusa! of every person, who is anxious to en- B 
hance his own comfort, or to.preserve his property. But st 
mankind are more deeply indebted to this gentleman, for pl 
his successf{ul endeavours to ameliorate the condition of the he 
poor; and for promoting the comfort of the whole com- di 


munity, by the extensive improvements, which he has been 
the means of introducing in the mode of constructing chim- 
nies, than for afl the other achievments of his life. By 
these, he has raised an imperishable monument to his 







memory. 

There is another trait in Count Rumford’s character, 
which richly deserves commendation and imitation. By 
the multiplicity of his arduous labours, he has accumulated 
wealth ;—not to hoard in his coffers for his heirs to quar- 
rel about ;—not to squander in luxurious living, or in osten- 
tatious parade ;—but for a nobler purpose ; to bestow on 
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publick institutions, to encourage physical investigationé; 
to augment and diffuse useful knowledge, and to advance 
the happiness of his species. Inthe year 1796, he depos- 
ited in the English funds, 1000 pounds sterling, and in the 
American funds an equal sum, the interest of both was to 
be given in medals to the authors of the best essays on 
Light aad Heat. These premiums were to be distributed 
to the most meritorious of the competitors, according to 
the adjudication of the Royal Society of London, and the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences.* 





— 


* Shortly after my departure from Paris, owirg to some tn- 
compatibilitié of disposition, on one side, or the other, or on boths 
the silken cords, that bound together the Count and Countess 
were sundered. He, Iam told, by a gentleman recently from 
France, passed most of the time, afler his separation, with Mr. 
Parker, whom he appointed one of the executors of his last will. 
By one of the latest acts of his life—by the bequest of a liberal 
sum of money to Harvard ee for the support ofa new 
professorship of philosophy—-he®ias, incontestably, evinced,that 
he could not forget to do good to the land of his nativity. This 
distinguished act of generosity must long render the memory of 
this illustrious American dear to that flourishing Institution. A 
gentleman, we understand, eminently qualified to fill the office, 
Jacob Bigelow, M. D. has been elected professor, on the Rum- 
ford foundation. This liberal donation will, we trust, erelong 
become productive of extensive benefits to our country, and to 
the world. 

Count Rumford was born, March 26,1753, and expired in 
the last part of 1814, at his country seat, a few miles from Pa- 
ris, aged 61. His eulogiam was pronounced before the Insti. 
tute of France, on the 9th January, 1815, by M. Cuvier, one of 
the perpetual secretaries of the glass of Mathematicks and Nat- 
ural Philosophy. 

























Modern Paris. 
LETTER XXVIII. 

\ 
Paris, 23 December, 1807. 


Parisian baths ;—'The most commodious are situated on the 
Seine ;—Expense of bathing ;—Soup ;—The cork board ;=— 
Waiters more easily satisfied than inEngland ; Climate of Paris ; 
The weather ;—Frequent occurrence of thunder ;—Lightwing- 
rods, with a single point ;—Marquis de la Fayette ;— His lame- 
ness ;— Appears younger than he is ;—He is not affluent ;—Fires 
at Paris fed chiefly with wood ;—Price of this article ;—Paris- 
ian chimnies old fashioned ;—Helen Maria Williams ;---Her lit- 
erary and scientifick levees ;—Musce Napoleon ;—The Louvre ; 
Its gallery of paintings, 1300 feet in length ;—Its number of pic- 
tures ;—Most of them collected from the conquered countries ; 
Christ bearing his cross ;—David cutting off the head of Goli- 
ah ;—Daniel in the Lions’ den ;— Moral teudency of paintings ; 
Statues placed in apartments situated under the gallery of pic- 
tures ;— The saleon of the seasons ;—Saloon of illustrious men ; 
Saloon of the Romans ;—tha Laocoon ;—that of Apollo;— 
that of the Muses. ia, 1a Demosthenes, Venus, Soc- 
rates, an Egyptian God, Cupid bending his bow, Apollo du Bel- 
vedere, &c. &c. Collection of tableaux and statues at the pal- 
ace of the Luxembourg.—Mr. Vanderlyn. 


My pear siIR, 


One of the greatest luxuries, which this metropolis af- 
fords, is the warm-bath ; and it is one in which I allow 
myself frequently to indulge. It is a luxury of which both 
Frenchmen and foreigners are excessively fond. Nowhere 
is the pleasure of bathing carried to higher perfection ;— 
no where can it be purchased at a lower rate, than in this 
city. Baths may be found in all quarters of Paris, but the 
most commodious, and the most elegant, are situated on the 
river, Seine. Immediately after reaching this capital, T 
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observed several long, narrow, buildings, apparently, float- 
ing on the water, near the margin of the river, and was at 
a loss to conjecture their use. Ishortly discovered, that 
they were bathing-houses, and did not long refrain from 
visiting the one, which is placed a few feet above the Pont 
Royal. Atthe door stood a woman, who handed mea card, 
on which was printed the number of the apartment, which 
I might occupy, and for which she demanded thirty sous. 

An aile, sx or eight feet in width, runs through the 
whole length of the edifice,dividing it into two equal parts. 
The space on each side is separated into small rooms ;—~ 
those on the one side destined to the accommodation of 
males, and those on the other; to that of females. In each 
of these rooms, you will find a looking-glass, a copper. res- 
ervoir to receive the water, two chairs, slippers, and oth- 
er conveniences: ‘When I entered, the apartments were 
all taken up, though they amount, I am certain, to upwards 
of one hundred. My room was vacated after a few mo- 
ments. A servant, with powdered hair, and genteelly 
dressed, came, andconducted me to it, washed the reser- 
voir, and, turning two brass cocks, the one admitting cold 
water, and the other warm, brought the mixture to a prop: 
er temperature. You can, while in the bath, change the 
temperature at pleasure, by turning one, or the other, of 
the brass cocks. The water iselevated from the river to 
the boilers by mechanieal means, and thence conveyed to 
the different rooms by brass pipes. 

The servant, on leaving me, inquired, if I wished for 
soup. I replied in the affirmative, and, in exactly fifteen 
minutes, it was brought in. Iwas sorry to see it 60 soon ; 
for I shall, thought 1. be obliged to quit the comfortable 
bath, and sit inthe cold air, to eat my bouillon ;—which 
wili be risking more than it is worth, Before I could think 
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again, a cork board was thrown on the surface of the wa- 
ter, and on it were placed a plate,a bow! of hot soup, and a 
fine French roll of bread. My bedy surrounded with the 
fluid, and my head just above it, I partook, with sensations 
inexpressibly delectable, of my simple, but salubrious, re- 
past. 

A catalogue of all the articles; which are usually called 
for by the visitors, is suspended from one side of every lit- 
tle apartment, with a fixed price annexe * to each article. 
After.remaining in the water half an hour, I rang the bell. 
The servant speedily made his appearance, bringing with 
him two warm tewels. For the use of these I gave four 
sous ; for the soup and bread, ten ; making the total ex- 
pense for bathing forty four sous; or about twenty two 
pence sterling. For a bath in England I have given six shil- 
lings sterling. 1 informed you, sometime ago, if F mistake 
not; that the French servants are commonly satisfied with 
a much smaliet remuneration for their services, than the 
English. It is customary for foreigners. but not; I am told, 
for the Parisians, to make a little compensation to the wai- 
ter at the bathing-house for his trouble, generally, two or 
three sous. Lhanded him four; for which I had his 
best services, a multitude of thanks, and a low French bow. 
At Covent Garden, in London, I have given the waiter 
an English shilling for his attendance during a single bath- 
ing, and then had the mortification ofseeing him move off 
muitering dissatisfaction. 

{ am not going to attempt to prove unfounded an asser- 
tion, which travellers often make, “thatthe climate of 
France isone of the finest, and most salubrious, in the 
world ;” but I will venture to affirm, and, I believe, every 
bedy in Paris will respoad amen, to the affirmation, that 
the weather here, during the two last months, has beer 
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neither promotive of health, nor comfort. One meteoro- 

logical fact, I have noticed, which is singular, and, perhaps, 

peculiar to this region of the continent: Nearly every 
day, ‘or about four weeks, the sun has risen, with unusual 
brightness, and, for several hours, has poured on us, in 
great profusion, his exhilerating effulgence, but. by mid- 
day, his rays have been intercepted by clouds, which have 

in the afternoon, with little variation, imparted their con- 
tents to the earth in a slow, drizzling, rain. .This causes 
the pavements of the streets to be perpetually wet and 
slippery ; which circumstance, added to the want of sepa- 
rate side walks, renders Paris, for pedestrians, a most un- 
comfortable abode. ; 

My thermometer, whose scale is Fahrenheit’s, has not 
indicated a temperature in the atmosphere below 30 deg. 
thisseason. On the 30th of November, at 9AM. the 
mercury stood at 30, when. a pretty severe frost was 
visible on the ground. On the 8th of the same month, 
the snow fell about two inches dgep, but it was wholly dis- 
solved by the influence of the next day’ssun. Two,or 
three times since, the earth has been whitened with snow, 
but it disappeared within forty eight hours. Sleds and 
sleighs are unknown here. They are never used, it is said, 
in England. | 

We have lightning and thunder, frequently,—more fre. 
quently, than I have ever known them to occur in Ver- 
mont. A vast number of the Parisian edifices are furnish- 
ed with lightning rods, and the government are adopting 
measures to render them still more general. These rods 
terminate at their upper extremity, not in three points, as 
they commonly do in America, but in a single point, and I 
ean conceive of no possible advantage, which results from 

eur mode of constructing them, over that of the French. 
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CONTENUATION» 
Nag December 26. 


I must not omit, my dear friend, to inform’you, that I 
have, at Mr. Parker’s met, several times, the 


Marguis DeE LA Fayette. 


It afforded me exalted satisfaction to see, and to converse 
with, a personage for whom I had, from childhood, been led 
to cherish the profoundest respect; one who was the avow- 
ed and sincere friend of Americans, and had acted. so cons 
spicuousa part in our tremendous struggle for independence; 
one, who, actuated by the purest motives, had commenced 
a revolution, which, in its progress, though unpremeditat- 
ed, and by him unwished for, had prostrated the. govern- 
ment of his country, and brought thousands.of virtuous 
characters to the scaffold ; one, who had survived a Jong 
imprisonment, attended by the most unparalleled cruelties, 
His appearance is very prepossessing. _ He is tail and slen- 
der, but well proportioned; his manners are_ elegant, but 
totally unaffected ; his mein remarkably modest and un- 
assaming. He is less loquacious than most of his country- 
men; though, in small parties, is tolerably fond of conver, 
sing. Seated next to him, the other day at. dinner, he 
made a number of inquiries of me respecting the. prosper- 
ity of our country, and, especially respecting the progress 
of American literature and the sciences. , 

The Marquis is alittle lame... Oneleg appears to. be 
somewhat shorter than the other. | Whether this misfor- 
tune is natural, or the effect of a wound, or some other 
casualty, I did not learn. He has a young look. . From his. 
appearance, I should not judge, that he had seen. more 
than fifty winters. But, knowing, that he was a general ip, 
the American army in 1781, though. then styled by the 
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British commander, “ the Boy,” he must,I suppose, at 
the present period, have attained nearly the age of three 
score. 
~ “Inthe face ofa distinguished hero, we ate apt to look 
for some characteristick indication of military greatness ; 
of at least, we expect to discover a degree of sternness;—_ 
something indicative of hardihood ; something that be- 
speaks severity of character. But of these there is noth. 
ing observable in the exterior of the Marquis de Ja Fay- 
ette. His countenance is always placid; alwayscarries on 
ita gentle smile; alwaystells you, that nature has impar- 
ted to his soul no férocity ; that his heart isthe seat of 
more humanity, of more tenderness, of acuter sensibility, 
than ordinarily fall to the lot of brave warriors. This 
yeteran is, at the present moment, covered with the vail of 
sorrow, Mr. P. has just received a billet fromhim. “f 
have lost,’ writes the afilicted general, “the angel, who 
has blessed my life for thirty four years. She expired 
softly in my arms.on the last Thursday evening, and gave 
testimony of her affection to me to the latest breath.”—.— 
She is said to have been’considerabiy older than the Mar- 
quis, and to have exhibited arare instance (rare in this 
country, but not in our own,) of the unconquerable 
strength. of her conjugal attachment. It will give you 
pain, my friend, tolearv, that the pecuniary condition of 
this ilustrious nobleman, is far from beingenviable. His 
circumstances are often not a little embarrassed. His rev- 
enue, f ani informed, is extremely contracted. 

At Paris, every body burns wood, except the lowest 
classes of the inhabitants, who employ pitcoal, which a- 
bounds in various sections of France. The forests, in the 
emypire, taken in its present extent, cover, it is estimated, 
near 30,000,000 of acres, and yet wool is high. I bougut, 
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this morning, according to my measurement, one quarter of 
a cord, for which I was charged.23 livres. A cord, at this 
tate, would amount to 92 /iores, or $16.86. This J under- 
stand, is the price of common wood, or that, which is floated 
down the river. The charge for that, which. is conveyed 
intotown by teams, is more exarbitant. Coal is a much 
cheaper fuel. 

Chinney-building, one would suppose, has here undera 
sone no melioration since the flood! Many ofthe fire- 
places are sufficiently large to contain the whole famiiy.— 
Two or three individuals, at least, might, ina cold day, 
find comfortable seats in the chimney, at each end of the 
fire ; and these are the only comfortable ones in the room. 
They are like those, which existed, twenty or thirty years 
ago, in some parts of New-England. The jambs are placed 
néarly at right angles with the back. Most of the heat re- 
mains pent upin the corners, and is lost. Ihave had my 
fire-place Humfordized, and expect to save in wood, during 
the winter, enough to pay the expense. The additional 
comiort I shall experience will be clear gain. 

I occasionally attend a literary and scientifick levee,held, 
one evening in the week, during a portion of the year, 


by 


Miss Heren Maria Witxiams. 


To this celebrated authoress I was introduced by my 
friend, Mr. Warden. « Her parties are composed of French 
personages, who are chiefly devoted to the cultivation of 
the sciences and literature ; andof foreigners. I know 
not when J have passed a couple of hours more agreeably, 
or more profitably, than I did at her house a few evenings 
since. A large number of eminent literati from different 
countrics were present. A spacious apartment was filled 
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to overflowing. Here the stranger may feel himself pet- 
fectly at his ease. No restraint is laid on him, except 
what common civility imposes. He may sit, or walk about 
the room, as he pleases, hold intercourse with whom, or on 
what topick (politicks excluded) he chooses, or listen to the 
often highly interesting conversation of others. 

This is an admirable school for the acquisition of intel- 
ligence respecting what is passing in the literary and phi- 
losophical world. You are here indulged, not only with 
“the feast of reason, and the flow of soul ;” but also, with 
an ample gratification of the palate. In the course of the 
evening, you are abundantly regaled with coffee, ice- 
creams, pastry of innumerable sorts, lzqgueurs, &c. &«. 

Miss Williams is a lady of English origin. She migrated 
to this country in the early part of the revolution. The 
cause wasthis. She had fallen desperately in love with 
the new-born infant, French Liberty, and came.to embrace 
her. She was deceived. The child appeared beautiful 
at a distance, but ugly on approachiing it. It was virtuous, 
when young, but grew in vice, faster than in years. In 
the cradle, it was playful and amiable ; in youth attract- 
ive, but deceitful ; in old age, a prostitule and a murder. 
er. Miss Williams was brought to her senses by suffering. 
In the “ reign of terror’ she was, for a considerable peri- 
od, imprisoned; andin hourly expectation of losing het 
head. She has few personal attractions, but. possesses ait 
excellent understanding, highly .improved by reading, 
study, and an intercourse with the learned and polite world. 
She is a large woman, walks a good deal inclining forward, 
and is, as she advances in life, becoming fleshy, 

You may deem it singular, that [ should have remained 
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solong in the French capital without saying one word. to 


you, in relation to the ACT 
Musee Napo.eon, 


and the other repositories of the fine arts. The truth is, 
my dear friend, that I have, till now, refrained from des. 
cribing them, that I might, first, obtain all the information, 
which I had leisure to seek, and communicate it to you, at 
once. Ihave not, I assure you, been withheld from fre- 
quently resorting to these enchanting collections. ‘Fhis, to 
any one, who had in his soul, the least particle of curiosity, 
would be impracticable. I go, every few days, to gaze at 
them, either alone, of in the company of my friends; but 
as Iam not a connoisseur in productions of the chisel, or the 
pencil, my account of them will be very brief. 

| The most numerous, and incomparably the most precious, 
a assemblage of pictures and statues at Paris, isto be found 
i atthe Louvre. ‘This edifice, which adjoins the palace of 
the Thuilleries, is regarded _by many, as the most superb 
structure in France. The grand gallery of paintings is on 
the first floor, and is an apartment of the most astonishing 
dimensions. Its length is 1300 French feet, and its breadth 
about 30. You ascend to it by awell constructed, stove 
stair-case. I have in my hand a catalogue of the objects; 
composing the museum, printed last year, which informs 
ine, that the paintings then exhibited, which were the 
products of foreign schools, amounted to 1398. This num- 
ber has since been greatly augmented, and is daily auge 
menting. These pictures have chiefly been plundered 
froui the conquered countries; mostof them from Italy 
Flanders and Holland. Every new victory brings a new 
acquisition to the Musee Napoleon. Near a i000 valuable 
paintings,we are told, now lie inthe magazines of the Lou- 
vre unopened, because there is no room for their exhibition. 
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The first effect produced on the mind of a stranger, by 
being suddenly brought into the midst of this little world 
of artificial mervetlles; intothe midst of this multitudi- 
nous assemblage of defunct personages,is totally indescriba~ 
ble. Words can convey no idea of it. Toknow the effect; 
you must be here and feel it. 

The first time I visited the grand gallery, I looked a 
moment at this picture. and amoment at the next, and 
thus successively paid my respectsto themall. Before I 
had completed half the tour of the gallery, my mind be. 
came strangely wearied and confused. The _ paintings, 
however different their merits, all began to appear alike.— 
This transient inspection afforded me no real delight, and 
I then determined to adopt, the next opportunity, another 
course—to examine only three or four ofthose pieces, 
which were reckoned chefs-d’euvre.and to pass unnoticed all 
the remainder. The result exceeded my warmest antici- 
pations. ‘The longer I looked at, and contemplated, a good 
picture, the greater was the number of excelletucies, and 
the more striking, which rose to my ravished eyes—excel- 
lencies, which had before utterly escaped my observa- 
tion. 

A large proportion of the paintings represent subjects of 
a religious character. Nearly all the remarkable occur- 
rences in the sublunary life of our divine Saviour, as well 
as many of those in the lives ofthe aposties and eminent 
primitive Christians, are here to be seen on canvass. 

If { ever had any feelings; such as I can expect to ap- 
prove in the trying hour of my dissolution, they were ex- 
cited while meditating on the picture, which exhibits 
Christ bearing his own cross- to the place of execution.— 
The Redeemer seems exhausted, and succumbs under the 
pouderous load, when two of the executioners roughly lay 
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hold of it, and hutry it forward, manifestly, with no other 
intention, than to hasten the. accomplistment of Herod’s 
Nh | execrable decree. It is the production of Paul Veronese, 
| 4 an Italian artist. The workmanship is not superior to that 

| of several other paintings. For the effect it generates, it 
is wholly indebted to its subject. It recalsto the mind an 
event inéffably solemn ;~—an event, the most awful the 
éun ever shone on j—an event, at which supernal beings 
might have wept,—but an event, which, shocking to re- 
late, -nrortals, whom the Son of God came to rescue and to 
save, could behold with indifference, or rather with contu- 
melious disdain. 

The paintings, which I studied with mest pleasure, are 
the following : Albani’s representation of the Holy Fam- 
ily in Egypt: Eneas, with his father Anchises, placed on 
his shoulders, whom he is endeavouring to deliver fronr 
the conflagration of Troy : The marriage at Cana in Gali- 
lee: The resurrection of Lazarus: David cutting off Go- 
liath’s head ; Abimelech, king of Salem, presenting bread 
and wine to Abraham: John the baptist baptizing his 
Lord: Carracchi’s admirable landscape picture of the 
death of Absalom. 

This last is, indeed, a masterpiece. The strength of 
colouring is wonderful. The scene isnatural. It lies in 
the woods of Ephraim. Absalom’sarmy being overcome 
by that of his royal father, he, mounted on a mule, betakes 
himself to flight. Passing under the thick boughs of a wide 
spreading oak, his dishevelled hair becomes entangled with 
the branches ; the mule, moving on, abandons him, suspen- 
ded between the heavens and the earth. The cruel Joab, 
regardless of the strict injunction of his sovereign, approach- 
es, and, with a lance, sendsto the bar of God the spirit of 
this unnatural rebel, 
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Here isa fine painting of Adam and Eve in the garden 
of innocence. The mother of mankind is presenting to her 
husband the fatal, interdicted, apple.—-The crucifixion of 
the apostle Peter; Daniel in the den of Lions: Christ’s 
head crowned with thorns: IncredulityofThomas: Re- 
turn of the Prodigal Son: The last judgment. This pic- 
ture is the subject of merriment for infidel and atheistical 
visitors. The scene, which the artist endeavoured to pour- 
tray, they regard as the phantom of cracked-brains. J 
have seen them, standing before it, ridiculing, in the most 


impious manner, every part of the solemn transaction. But 


it creates widely different sensations in the bosoms of those, 
who confidently believe in the reality ofa future retribu- 
tion. With the assistance of the catalogue des tableaux, I 
will describe it. 

Jesus of Nazareth appears in all his God-like majesty, an 
inexorable judge, to distribute to each individual of our 
race the rewafd of his deeds. A number of the saints, in 
an act of the profoundest adoration, are prostrate at his 
feet. The elect, with a mildness and humility disp! -yed 
in their countenances, which language cannot express, con- 
template him. The prophets silently wait the destiny of 
their fellow immortais, The sun is darkened. The stars 
are falling. ‘The hook of life isopened. The angels are 
sounding their trampets, and assembling the “ quick and 
dead” fromthe four quarters of the world. The wicked 
are separated fromthe righteous, weighed ina balance, 
found wanting, and then precipitated into a lake of fire and 
sulphur, which emits a dense smoke. Angels of darkness, 
armed with all sorts of terrifick weapons, and exhibiting 
the most ferocious aspect, rise in multitudes toseize the 
condemned, and hasten their descent to the abodes of des- 
pair. The righteous stand around the throne, with eyes, 
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beaming gratitude, steadfastly fixed.on the Judge, as their 
Saviour, their Intercessor, their Kriend, their All. 

Who, my dear sir, will venture to affirm, that works of 
the pencil ; such as these ; have a demoralizing tendency ? 
Who will deny, that they are pron otive of virtuous feel- 
ings, and virtuous actions? They display nothing, which 
is, in itself, calculated to awaken the unhallowed passions ; 
nothing, that can arouse a spirit hostile to the religion of 
the blessed Jesus ; nothing, that can excite irreverence for 
the Oracles of God: but much to recal to the mind, the in- 
estimable blessings of the gospel ; much to influence man — 
to an obedience of its holy precepts; much to remind him 
ofthe end oflife, and of the incalculable importance of 
timely preparation for deathand for heaven. I should 
leap for joy, to see such a splendid establishment ;—sucha 
magnificent exhibition of the works of genius, taste and 
art—in our own country. : 

ss But, are they all,” you will ask, “ of this faultless de- 
scription ? All unexceptionable ?” By no means. There 
is an inconsiderable number, which you, who are a staunch 
protestant, could nat behold without feeling, at least, a 
slight agitation of your risible muscles. Here isa tableau 
of the Virgin Mary seated ona lofty throne: Another, 
representing the translation of her body to heaven: An. 
other, which exhibits Christ delivering the keys to the 
apostle Peter ; and a few more of a similar character ;— 
all attributable to Roman Catholic superstition. 

But let us descend to the ground-floor, and see how the 
great personages—the gods and men—of Egypt, and 
. Greece, and Rome, appear in stone, and in bronze. The 
space on the floor, under the gallery of pictures, is separa- 
ted into a number ofapartments, which have received ap. 
propriate appellations. One is denominated the 
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SALOON oF THE SEASONS ; 


because a representation of the four seasonsof the year is 
painted on its ceiling. In this hall are placed the statue of 
Venus coming out of the bath ; a Faun, intirely naked ;— 
Cupid bending his bow; the goddess Diana, of Parian mar- 
ble, a beautiful figure, which formerly adorned the palace 
of Versailles ; a bust of Augustus wearing the civick crown; 
a colossal statue of the monster Nero, the Roman Emperor; 
and many other interesting antiques, which I have not 
time to particularize. From this, you pass into the 


Satoon or Iuxiustriovs Men ; 


so called, doubtless, because it was destined to be_ the res- 
ting-place of a number ef celebrated characters, who were 
travelling from the East to the West ; such as Demosthen- 
es, the king of Grecian orators; Zeno; Phocion, of 
Pentilican marble; Tragan, Menander, &c.——This 
division of the gallery of antiquesis ornamented by 
eight stately pillarsof grey granite, brought from Aix-la. 
Chapelle, where they once decorated the tomb of the em. 
peror Charlemagne. Let us hasten on to the 


SALOON OF THE Romans. 


Qn the ceiling of this apartment are several well execu- 
ted paintings. They represent History and Poetry cele- 
brating the successes of Bellona ; the Rape of the Sabines ; 
the deputies of the Roman Senate, bearing the consular 
purple to Cincinnatus; the continency of Scipio; the cour- 
age of Mutius Sccevola. 

Here are tobe seen a bust ofthe emperor Adrian in 
bronze ; another of Scipio Africanus; anelegant statue of 
Ceres, the goddess of agriculture, of Parian marble ; _ stat- 
yes aiso of the Roman orator, Germanicus; of Augustus, 
formed of Pentilican marble ; of Marcus-Junius-Brutus, the 
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assassinator of Julius Cesar; of Urania, a superlatively 
beautiful little figure; of a dying gladiator, wrought by 
Agasias, a sculptor of Ephesus, who lived 450 years before 
Christ. But we have been long enough detained in this 
part ofthe gallery. We will next visit the 

Satoon oF Laocoon. 


You recollect the fate of Laocoon, the priest of Apollo, 
and his two little sons,so admirably related by Virgil.— 
We read it, in our boyish years, with unutterable sensa- 
tions. We shuddered to think of the two monstrous snakes 
proceeding from the deep, attacking, first, the defenceless 
innocents, winding their horrid forms around their infant 
bodies, griping them to death, and then feasting on their 
mangled limbs, yet quivering withlife. They next, as 
you remember, assail the father, who comes, armed, fer 
the succour of his tender offspring : 

“* et jam 
Bis medium amplexi, bis collo squamea circum 
‘l'erga dati, superant capite et cervicibus altis.” 


The whole of this affecting scene is here represented in 
marble, and is considered one of the most inimitable per- 
formances of antiquity. The sculptors, who produced this 
masterly group, lived, it is asserted, in the first century of 
the Christian era. It was found at Rome in 1506, among 
the ruins of the palace of the good emperor Titus. Lao- 
coon is associated with excellent companions ; a Meleager ; 
an Amazon ; a Jason; an Adonis; a Jupiter; a Bacchus; 
an Antinous; a Venus de Medicis ; a priest of Mithra, et 
ceteros. 

This room is adorned with eight pillars, four of them of 
red porphyry, and four of vert antique, aspecies of green 
marble, found in the vicinity of Thessalonica, But it is 
time to proceed to the 
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- Sanoon or APOLLO; , 


which is, by far, the most capacious of the apartments, and 
is ornamented with four elegant pillars-of red oriental gran- 
ité brought from Upper Egypt. — Besides these; there are 
in this hall, numerous valuable antiques ; “such as a stat- 
ue of Minerva, of Lunician marble ; an Egyptian god, in 
alabaster s a Mars ; a Melpomene; a Venus du Capitole, a 
chef-d-ewore, produced,--it is believed, by the chissel of 
Bupalus, who flourished about 600 years before Christ. 
But the statue, which attracts, and fixes,and rivets to it: 
self; the supreme attention of every visitor; and the one 
from which this magnificent saloon derives its appellation, 
is that of Apollo du Beloedere,..:-It is incomparably the 
most elegant figure I ever fastened my eyes on. It stands 
in an elevated recess. The stéps, which lead to it, “ are 
paved with the rarest marble, inlaid with squares of curi- 
ous antique mosaick.” The god is represented as having, 
at that instant, hurled the fatal arrow at tlie serpent Py- 
thon. In his left hand he holds his formidable bow, which 
his right hand has just resigned. “Al his members still 
preserve the impression given them by this action.. His 
hair, slightly curled, floats in long ringlets round his neck, 
or is gracefully turned up on the crown of his head, which 
is encircled with a fillet, characteristick of kings and gods, 
flis quiver is suspended by a belt tothe right shoulder ; 
his feet are adorned with rich sandals. Am eternal youtl: 
is spread over all his beautiful figure—a sublime miixture 
of nobleness and agility, of vigour and elegance.” 

i cannot extol this superb monument of the perfection, 
which ancient sculpture had attained, quite so highly as a 
French writer does. “ Elle nest point le fruit du faible 
genie des mortels,” says he, “ comme les mondes, elle sem= 
ble sortie des mainesde ? Eternel.” Itisy we must ace 
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knowledge, a production ofhuman genius, but who its au- 
thor was, is utterly unknown, | Heis supposed to have been 
a Grecian, but his name; in the lapse of ages, has, unfortu- 
nately, been lost. This statue, which has beep, for hun- 
dreds of years, almost adored by amateurs and connoisseurs 
of the fine arts, was once ashapeless mass of Carrara mar- 
ble, white and fine, but, in my judgment, not whiter; nor 
finer, than some small specimens, which were presented to 
me, before my departure from America, by the agent of 
the Middlebury marble manufacturing company, and were 
dug from the quarry in that village. This chef-d’euvre 
was discovered towards the conclusion of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, among the ruins ofold Antium,; acity, which was 
once the metropolis of the Volscians. It was, soon after, 
deposited in the Belvedere of the Vatican at Rome, where 
it continued, the admiration of the world, till the conquest 
of Italy, by the French, caused its transportation to Paris, 
to enrich the “ Central Museum of the Arts,” now the 
“ Musee Napoleon.” 


We have, my friend; nearly completed our walk through 
this “ terrestrial elysiim.” But one apartment remains to 
enter. It is dedicated to the “ Tuneful Nine,” and is, on 
that account, styled the 


SaLoon or THE Muses. 


Here are exhibited the substantial representations,not only 
of the Nine Muses, but also those of numerous celebrated 
poets and philosophers ; such as Homer, Virgil, Socrates; 
Euripides, Hippocrates, and a multitude of others. 


I have, my dear sir, enumerated but few of the objects 
belonging to the splendid gallery of antiques. Many of 
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the most valuable of these monuments of sculptural art 
have been pillaged from the museum ofthe Vatican, and 
other Italian collections. 

I cannot speak so favourably of the moral effect zenera- 
ted by the exhibition of statues, as I did.of that produced 
by the exhibition of paintings. It is far from being salu- 
tary. Itis not even harmless. It is, in my view, a copi- 
ous fountain of corruption. I should be léss opposed to the 
publick exhibition of them, were not the statues, with 4 
few solitary exceptions, presented to the eyes ofall gazers, 
in a state of absolute nudity. Several Parisian moralists, 
and among othersthe Abbe Gregoire, have raised their 
voices loudly against this enormous indecency, but have 
raised them in vain, An _ undisguised display of every 
part of the human figure has, beyond contradiction, a po- 
tent tendency to produce, and does actually produce, a lam. 
entable deterioration of the morals ofany community to 
whose inspection the representation is exposed; 

With another assemblage of the works of the fine arts, 
allow me, my friend, to detain you ten minutes. It is in 
the palace occupied by the Conservative Senate ; a supérb 
edifice, erected in 1616, by order of Mary, the widow of 
Henry {V. The ground, on which it stands, was purchas. 
ed of the duke of Luxembourg: Itis, therefore, some- 
times called the palais du Luxembourg. It has aspacious 
garden attached to it, which has recently been enlarged, 
and planted with thrifty trees of the sugar maple. 

I went, a short time since, to view the curiosities of the 
palace: The doors were closed. The publick, I afterwards 
learned, are admitted, only on Sunday and Monday, of each 
week, My visit was onalaterday. ‘The porter, perceiv- 
ing that I was a foreigner, demanded my passport, or rath- 
er my permis de Sejour ; at sight of which, he cheerfully 
H 2 
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threw open the doors. Such is the liberality to strangers, 
which you every-where. meet with at Paris. To all the 
publick institutions, I have been readily admitted, gratuit- 
ously, on the presentation of my passport. 

Lascended to the first fuor by an elegant escalier. The 
pictures are separated into several distinct galleries. 1 
shall confine my remarks te-one, viz. the gallery of Rubens. 
It consists.of. twenty four ¢adleaux, all executed by the 
same artist, and.all connected with the history of Marié de 
Medicis, ‘They were painted at the request and expense 
of that. haughty queen, who, you kuow, afterwards experi- 
enced a sad reverse of fortune; being banished her 
kingdom, driven from state te state, by the relentless per+ 
secution of cardinal Richlieu, and at length died of hunger 
in a garret at-Cologne.. You are not ignorant of the high 
reputation, which Rubens acquired, as a painter. It 
would, I imagine, be impossible for you to examine these 
admirable productions, without being compelled to ac- 
knowledge, that his reputation was not higher than his 
merit. The picture, which interested me most, was that 
which represents the reconciliation of Marie with her son, 
Louis XUI 

A few other paintings, besides those.of Rubens, are sus- 
pended in this gallery. Ofthese, the tableau of Brutus 
atering his house, after having condemned to death his 
‘wo sons, is the one mostextolHed. Ht is indeed a master- 
siece, and came from the skilful. pencil of the revolutiona- 
‘y David, who is still living. 

A number of statues and vases adorn the palaceand gar- 
‘on, but they are by no means equal in beauty to’ many, 
\ hich are exhibited at the gallery of the Louvre. 

There is now at Paris, an American gentleman, a_pain- 
cr, Who has attained a good deeree of eminence in his pre: 
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fession. His name is Vanderlyn. He is anative of New: 
York, and of Dutch descent-~an agreeable and intelligent 
man. He had, before he came to this city, been resident 
at Rome, during a considerable period, studying the ele- 
gant monuments of the fine arts, with which that capital 
was, till lately, so abundantly replenished. He is now em- 
ployed in_ placing on canvassthe American anrbassador, 
Gerieral Armstrong, and Lady. 

It is a fact, not a little curious, that the western conti- 
nent, which European writers have basely stigmatized, as 
producing nothing but intellectual, as well as corporeal 
pignies, has, notwithstanding, furnished Europe with seva 
eral of her iwost distinguished artists. While in England, 
I heaid no painters spoken of more encomiastically than 
West and Trumbull. The former has enemies, and bitter 

‘ ones, but this is the lot of all great men. ‘These gentle- 
mei have, by the mere efforts of their own superlative gen- 
ius, unaided by the powerful auxiliaries of wealth and con- 
nections, forced themselves, in spite of all opposition, inte 
publick notice, and achieved an enviable reputation, ever 
among the inhabitants of the old world. In Mr. Vander- 
lyn’s opinion, West is, in almost every respect, vastly supe- 
rior, asa painter, to David, who is acknowledged to be the 
first in his profession, of whom France can boast, 
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A CONCISE ACCOUNT 
Of the institution, transactions, and prestnt condilion of tite 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE CHARITABLE SOCIETY 
To which is annexed a list of its Patrons. 
In August 1813, a number of gentlenien in this vicinity, 
deeply impressed with the importance of furnishing the 


churches with pious and well educated clergymen, and un- 
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_ derstanding, that many young men, in this section of the 


country, of promising talents, and of unquestioned piety, 
were prevented, by pressing poverty, from qualifying them- 
selves to become the heralds of salvation, felt it to be their 
imperious duty to form an association, whose object should 
be to encourage and assist such persons in obtaining a libe 
eral education. A meeting, with this view, was held at 
the Court House, on the 17th of the same mouth, and a 
Society organized. The draught of a Constitution, which 
had been previously prepared, was read, adopted, and or- 
dered to be published. 


CONSTITUTION. 


Articie I. This Society shall be known by the name oi 
“Tue Mippiesury Cortese CuaritasLe Society ;” and 
its object shall be to assist indigent young men, who desiga to 
enter the gospel ministry, in obtaining a liberal education. 


Arr. II. Any person may become a member of this Society 
by subscribing and paying the sum of two dollars, and may con- 
tinue a member, by paying annually the sum of one dollar; and 
any person may become a member for life by paying, at one 
time, the sum of twenty dollars. 


Art. III. The Officers of the Society shall be a Presideut, 
Vice-President, Secretary, and five directors, who shall be cho- 
sen at each annual meeting, by ballot. 


Art. 1¥. There shall be an annual meeting of this Society, 
at the Court-House in Middlebury, on the Tuesday preceding 
each Commencement at Middlebury College, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon : At which time some clergyman shall be cho- 
sen to preach asermon at the succeeding annual meeting. 


Arr. V. The money subscribed and contracted to be paid 
to promote the design of this Society, shall be payable to the 
President and Fellows of Middlebury College, and paid into the 
hands of their Treasurer ; and the same shall be controuled and 
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: disposed of by said President and Fellows, agreeably to the 
, provisions and principles of this Society. 
, : Art. VI. No person shall receive assistance from the funds, 
raised by means of this Society, except young men of respecta- 
ble talents, and such as are regular and hopefully pious mem- 
: bers of some Christian Church, And each Society or individa- 
; al subscribiug, or making donations may desigaate the denomi- 
nation,to which the persons assisted by the money by him or them 


: paid, shall belong. 


Art. VII. It shall be the duty of the Directors to judge and 
decide upon the qualifications of all persons applying for assist- 
ance from the Society; they shall have the exclusive right to 
designate the person, who shal’ receive assistance,—how much 
each shall receive, and whether by loan or donation. And no 
person shall receive any assistance except such as are approved 
by the Directors : Whose certificate in writing giving their di- 
rection, shall be sufficient authority to said President and Fel- 
lows, or their Treasurer, to pay out any money raised by means 
of this Society. Provided, however, that in case the Society 
shall at any time neglect to appoint Directors, the said Presi- 
dent and Fellows may appoint five persons, who shall 
have the same powers as the Directors appointed by this Socie- 
ty, until the next annual meeting. 


Art. VIII. Auxiliary Societies formed for the promotion of 
the object of this Society shall have a right to send one repre- 
sentative to the meetings of the Society for each twenty dollars 
annually raised and paid to promote said object. And such 
representatives shall have all the rights and be admitted to all 
the privileges of members at said meetings. 


Arr. 1X. Any Society, or individual,who shall contribute the 
sum of fifty dollars, or more, shall -have the right, within one 
year after the donation is made, to designate the person or per- 
sons, to whose assistance his, or their donation shall be applied. 


Art. X. It shall be the duty of the Directors, at each annu- 
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al meeting of the Society to cause to be laid before the Society 
the state of the funds ; including ap account ef the receipts and 
expenditures, together with the number of applicants for assis 
tance, for the preceding year. 


Art. XI. No alteration shall be made in this constitution, 
unless proposed by vote of the Society at ove annual meeting 
and passed at a subsequent annual meeting by a majority of two 
thirds of the members present.* 





—_—— 
——— 


* At an annual meeting of the Society, holden 16th August, 
1814, the following article was adopted, aud became part of the 
Constitution. 


“‘ Any person, or association of persons, who may hereafter 
make a donation to this Society ofthe sum of fifty dollars, or 
more, may direct the same to be vested in a permanent fund, and 
the interest only te be annually applied te the objects of the So- 
ciety : The permanent fund of the Society shall be committed 
io the management of the Directors for the time being.” 


The following amendments to the Constitution were adopted, 
at a regular meeting of the Society, holden, 17th August, 1815. 


“ Any person may become a member of this Society by pay- 
ing the sum of two dollars; and each member shall be holden 
to pay annually the sum of one dollar, until he shall give notice 
to the ‘I'reasurer of Middlebury College, that he wishes his name 
erased from the list of members.” 


‘“* Any person. paying the sum of ten dollars, shall be a mem- 
ber for life.” 


“The members ofall Auxiliary Societies, where the consid- 
eration of membership is not a less sum than one dollar for admit- 
tance and one dollar annually for ecntinuing a member, shall be 
members in all respects of this Socicty.” 
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The following persons were elected to fill the respect. 
ive offices, annexed to their names, agreeably to the Con 


stitution. 
Rev. Henry Davis, D. D. President. 


Hon. Gamaliel Painter, Vice-President, 

Samuel Swift, Esq Secretary. 

Prof. F ederick Hall, 

Rev. Thomas A. Merrill, —f 

Rev. John Hough, >Direciors. 

Rev. Bancroft Fowler, } 

Hon Chauncey Langdon,* J 

The Rev. Heman Ball was appointed to deliver a sermon 

before the Society at their next annual meeting. The 
Rev. Chester Wright was chosen as his substitute. 

Every year since the Society was formed, an annual 
meeting has been holden at the Court-House, on the Tues 
day preceding the publick commencement in Middlebury 
College, at which the officers for the ensuing year have 
been elected, the Report of the proceedings of the Direct- 
ors exhibited, and all other business, which claimed the So. 
ciety’s aitention, transacted. The anniversary sermon in 
1814 was delivered by the Rev. Chester Wright of Mont. 
pelier, It was evangelical and well adapted to the inter. 
esting occasion. It was afterwards printed, and is now in 
the hands of the publick, In 1815, the Society was euter- 
tained by aningenious and elabourate discourse pronoun- 
ced by the Rev. Holland Weeks. Ori the evening of their 
anniversary in 1816, the Society, together with a vast as. 
semblage of citizens and strangers,convened in the meeting 
house, listened to an elegant and highly appropriate sere 
mon from the Rev. Bancroft Fowler. The gentleman ap. 
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* Allthese gentlemen hold the same offices at present, except 
the Rev. Bancroft Fowler, whose place, .as Director, is filled by 
the Roy. Chester Wright. 
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pointed to preach before the Seciety at its next annual 
meeting isthe Rev. Dr.Proudfit of Salem, N. Y. Rev. Dr: 
Ball is elected to deliver a discourse in case of his failure. 


The following Report of the doings of the Directors was 
read before tlie Society at their annual meeting in 1816 
and adopted. 


The Directors respectfully submit to Middlebury Col- 
lege Charitable Society the following Report of their pro- 
ceedings, the past year. 

“During this period, they have extended aid to nine 
young gentlemen. Three of these have now completed 
their collegiate studies. The remainder still continue ob- 
jects of their patronage, and will require assistance from the 
funds of the Society, the ensuing year. One young gentle- 
man, whi, at the last annual meeting, was under the pat- 
ronage of the Directors, has been removed by death. 

The applications for assistance have been more numer: 
eus the past year, than at any former period. Ten young 
gentlemen of hopeful piety, of the requisite talents and in 
indigent circumstances, have received encouragement, that, 
should they attempt to gain an education, with a view to 
catering the sacred ministry, they should be favoured with 
aid from the funds of the Society. Several of these will 
require assistance, the ensuing year. How many the Di- 
rectors cannot precisely state. Several other young gen- 
tlemen have been mentioned as proper candidates for the 
beneficence of the Society, although no formal application 
has been made in their behalf. 

The Directors have much pleasure in stating to the So. 
ciety the very liberal donation from the Hon. William 
Hall of $500 to the permanent fund ; an instance of Chris- 
tian benevolence, which they hope will not fail of occasion< 
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al, if itshould not receive frequent, imitation. They 
would also notice with gratitude the generosity of the 
Grand Chapter in this State in presenting the Society with 
a donation of $50 also to the permanent fund. They would 
also state for the information of the Society, that they have 
received from the Evangelical Society the sum of $442,57 
in notes. On these but little, if any thing, can be soon re- 
alized ; and not a small portion of the nominal amount will! 
probably never be obtained. The avails of the donations 
of books, reported at the last meeting, have as yet been in- 
considera)le. A large share of the amount of those dona- 
tions must, however, be received before an extensive in- 
terval. Of a part, it is impossible to say when it will be at 
the disposal of the Directors. The Report of the Treas- 
urer will exhibit the amount arising from donations and 
from the annual payments of the members. 

In order to meet the demands upon the Society, it must 
be apparent, froma slight inspection of its funds, that the 
receipts hereafter must be far more considerable than ther 
have beer the past year. Under this impression, the Di- 
rectors hope and trust, that the exertions of its members 
and friends will be vigorous, and their liberality enlarged, 
to a degree commensurate with the importance of the ob- 
ject, which the Society has in view. 

The Society has already; the Directors confidently be- 
lieve, been of no slight service to the cause of Christ, by 
preparing the way forsome young men of highly promis- 
ing talents to become qualified to proclaim the great traths 
ofsalvation. But much remains tobe done. The numer- 
ous revivals of religion, which have recently existed, will 
furnish many indigent youth of the highest promise, whose 
views will be tarned from other and inferior objects to the 
most beneficent and important of all employments, preach. 
12 
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ing the unsearchable riches of Christ. And the call for 
bringing forward and training up for the sacred ministry 
every pious and promising youth, who is willing to engage 
in its duties, is loud and imperious. Not only is it true, 
that on the right hand and on the left, even among our- 
selves, the vineyard of the Lord is unsupplied with Jabour- 
ers ; but our churches are fast becoming destitute and, un- 
less measures prompt and efficient are adopted to prevent 
it, will soon exhibit a scene of wide and deplorable desola- 
tion. Immense regions and vast multitudes in other parts 
of our country are almost entirely unfurnished with the 
heralds of the cross. And millions and millions of the hea- 
then in various regions of the earth are perishing for lack 
of vision.. The Directors, therefore, make their appeal to 
the liberality of the pious and benevolent, with a confident 
hope, that no one, who values the honor of his Saviour 
and the welfare of immortal souls, will regard with indiff- 
erence, or patronize but feebly the invaluable object, which 
the Society has in view, tillevery where the great truths 
of the gospel are published, and Jew and Geutile are 
brought to bow before the cross of Christ. 
Submitted by order of the Directors, 
; JOHN HOUGH, Clerk. 
August 20th, 1816. 





Since the institution of this Society, sixteev young gen- 
tlemen have received aid from its funds, in defraying the 
expenses of their education ; a part of which number are 
now proclaiming the glad tidings of the guspel to their 
fellow sinners ; a part are pursuing theological! studies, pre- 
paratory to their admittance into the sacred ministry, and 
the remainder, one excepted, are still in College. 
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Joun Simmons, ‘I'reasurer oF Mipp.iesury Coiiecr Cuar- 


ITABLE SoOcIery. 


Dex. 


1817 ‘T'o amount of subscriptious of membership” 

April 1. and auoual assessments of members from 
the commencement of said Society, up 
to August 22, 1816. 


To amount of individual donatious, inter- > 
17 6 


% 620.06 


est received on monies loaned, and sub- 


scriptions to the permanent funds of nd ie 
said Society, 

To amount of interest due on sundry notes | 
and claims, in favor of the Society up 186.83 
to April 1, 1817, 


Ce. 
S13 By cash paid for book for Treasurer’s 
Oct. 15. accounts, $1. 
1814 By do. do. Pliney Fisk by order of 
Feb, 3. Directors 30. 
By do. do, T. C. Strong %. 
By 2 counterfeit bills received iu contri- 
butions 6. 


By amount due on subscriptions of mem- 
bership and agnual assessments of mete 5 87. 
bers, up to Aug. 22, 1816. 

By sundry notes taken for monies loaned, 
including those given toward a_ pertwa- ) 
nent fund, and interest on the same to 

1817. this Ist day of April 1817, 
Aprill. By cash io the Treasury this day 15. 


$ 2609,9% 





i 
AUDITORS CERTIFICATE, 
I hereby certify that I have examined the above account and find the 


game correcte 
JOEL H. LIN SLY, Audiiai’s 


““"" Nebury, April 2d, 1817. 


$ 2609.99 
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LIFE MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Abbot, Miss Ann, Deering N.\H. - - $10.00 
Averill, Heman and Mrs. M. Hartford, Con. 10 00 
Rates, Isaac C. Esq. Northampton, Mass. - 10.00 
Brace, Hon, Jonathan, Hartford, Con.- - . 20.00 











SIunt, Hon. Ebenezer, Northampton, Mass. 20.00) 








Brace, Thomas K. dy. - . . 3. 
Buck, Daniel do. - . - 20.00 
Castleton, Congregational Society of, being a contri- 

bution, by the Hon. Chauncey Langdon, 10.36 
Chapter, Grand of the state of Vermont, by the 

Rev. Mr. Bradley, (toward the per. fund) 50 00 
Church, Mrs. Ann, Hartford, Con. - - 10.00 
Contribution, received by Rev. T. A. Merrill  ° 17.00 
Davis, Mrs. . - - ” 1.00 
Dodge, Nathaniel = ° - - 1.00 
Davis, Kev. James - - - 10.00 
Davis, Rev. James (permanent fund) : 77.00 
Dwight, Josiah Esq Northampton, Mass. 10.00 
Friend, a Female, Hartford, Con. - - 30.00 
Another, do. > - - 10.060 
Another. do. - - - 3.00 
Gentleman, an aged, Cornwall, by Rev. Mr. Bush- 

ned!, - ° - - 1.00 
Gridley, Deac. Eber - : - 10.06 
Hall, Professor F. - " - . <0.00 
hiall, on. William - . . 20.00 
Hail, Hon. William (permanent fund) - 000.00 
Hall, Daniel W. Charleston, S. C. - 20.00 
Higiy, Erastus . - - - 3.00 
ifomes, Henry, Boston, (in two donations) - 60.00 
Hooker, William G. . « - 20.00 
Hudson, Barzillai, Hartford, Con. - - 20 00 
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Huntington, Gen. Jedediah, New-London, Con. 





(permanent fund ) . ” > 50 0G 
Kimball, Edward, Bradford, Mass. - - 1.00 
Lady, a young, Montpelier, — - : 2.00 
Ladies, several, in Brownington, by Rev. C. Wright 4.52 
Lad, a young - - : - 50 
Langdon, Hon. Chauncey, (permanent fund) 75.00 
Ladies, a number of, in Cornwall by Rev. Mr, 

Bushnell, - . - - 13.76 
Lyman, Jonathan H. Esq. Northampton, Mass. 10.00 
Man, a young. by Mrs. Strong, - - 75 
Merrill, John, Deering, N. H. - - 1.00 
Merrill, Deac. Thomas, do. - - 10.00 
Mills, Hon. E. H. Northampton, Mass. - 10.00 
Morse, Rev. Dr. Charleston, Mass, (in books)* 20 00 
Munson, Israel, Hoston : - . 30.GO 
Parish, Rev. Dr. Byefield, Mass. (in nae 100.00 
Patten, Mrs. Ruth, Hartford, Con. -« 7 50 00 
Perkins, Hon. Elias, New-London, Con, (per. fund) 75.00 
Person, an unknown - ° e 3.00 

- Porter, Rev. Dr. Eben. Andover, Mass. 20.00 
Proudfit, Rev. Dr. Salem, N. Y. (in books)* 50.00 
Ross, Esq. . ° “ 5,00 
Sherrill, Doct. Nathaniel . . - 10.00 
Smith, His Excellency John C. Sharon, Con. 20.00 
Sheldon, Elisha, Esq. - : - 25.00 
Society, Evangelical, in notes, and interest on them, 442/57 
Society, a Female, by Wm. G. Hooker . — 15.00 
Society, Female Cent, Poultney - ° 15.00 
Society, Female Cent, Pawlet * - . 40.00 
Society, Female Cent, Middlebury, by Mrs. E. 

Starr, their Treasurer, (in foar donations) 129.00 





*T hese donations are not included in the ‘T'reasurer’s Report. 
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Society, Female Cent, Chelsea, by Mrs. S. Noble, 


the Treasurer, - = - . 18.15 
Strong, Deac. Oliver . . ‘ 1.00 
Thomson, Doct. New-London, Con. - 10.00 
Wadsworth, Daniel, Hartford, ° - 20.00 
Wadsworth, Madam, do. - ° 15.00 
Watkinson, John R. Middletown, =~ - 15.00 
Williams, Thomas S. Hartford, - . 3.00 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS, 


Andrus, Ethan Esq. 
Allen, Rev. Jona. 
Aiken, Major Peter 
Allen, [ra 

Ball, Kev. Dr. Heman 
Bingham, Rev. Silas L. 
Bingham, Deac. Jeremiah 
Bass, Doct. Williare 
Bassett, Elnathan 
Bowen, George 
Brewster, Elisha 

Cook, Milo Esq. 
Conant, Doct. Horatio 
Crosby, Doct. John 
Chadwick, Joseph 
Campbell, William 
Davis, Rev. Dr. Henry 
Dodge, Nathaniel P. 
Edmond, David Esq. 
Eells, Capt. Edward 
Fowler, Kev. Bancroft 
Gibson, Nathaniel 
Goodell, Rev. William 
Hough, Rev. John 


Hookei, Levi 

Hewett, Rev. Nathaniel 
Hays, Newton 
Hawley, Erastus 
Hovey, Rev. Jonathan 
Hagar, Thomas 
Hagar, Jonathan 
James, Benjamin 
Kimball, Col. James 
Kaapen, Rev. Mason 
Mower, Deac. Thomas 
Merrill, Enos Esq. 


Merrill, Rev. ‘Chomas A. 


Mattocks, Samuel Esq. 
Matthews, Hon. Darius 
Moore, Hon. Pliny 
Mitchell, Eliphalet 
Paiater, Hon. Gamaliel 
Parks, Beaumont Esq. 
Petiengill, Rev. Amos 
Parsons, Kev. Justin 
Preston, Rev. Willard 
Pierce, Richard 
Randall, Rey. Phineas 
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Ripley, Rev. Erastus 


Reed, Paul 


Simmons, John Esq. 
Starr, Peter Esq. 
Sanderson, John 
Swift, Samuct Esq. 


Stewart, Ira 


The Medley. 


Stone. Asahei Esq. 
Swift, Benjamin Esq. 
Smith, Rev. David 
Strong, Timothy C. 
Sage, Rev. Sylvester 
Wright, Rev. Chester 
Wells, David. 


————> IIIDIDICES> WD99IGII 


THE MEDLEY NO. XII. 


Variety’s the very spice of life 
That gives it all its flavour. 
CowPeEr. 


By a young genileman of Virginia. 


‘Too late I stay’d, forgive the crime 
Unheeded flew the hours, 
For noiseless falls the foot of time, 


‘That only treads on flowers. 


Or who, with clear account remarks 


‘The ebbing of his glass, 


When all its sands are diamond sparks 


That dazzle as they pass. 


Ah, who to sober measurement, 


Time’s happy swiftness brings, 


When birds of Paradise have leut 


Their plumage to its wings. 


“oo late I’ve staid. forgive the crime, 


Unheeded fl. » the hours, 


For noiseless falis the foot of time 


Vhat only treads on flowers. 


4 





7 




















The Medley. 
By Maras. B... 






.. TO HER HuspanpD. 


\ 


Did I possess the muse’s art, 
Or had I power to touch the heart, 

With eloquence of thought— 
T’o thee, my friend, the strains should flow, 
T’o thee, the grateful stanzes glow, 
With pure affection fraught: 



















But me, alas! bo NINE inspire, 

With graceful ease to touch the lyre, 
And bid the numbers rise ; 

Yet purest love dictates the lay, 

And simple verse would hail the day 

_ That gave thee from the Skies. 







41 ewe 











Yes, dearest friend, 1 hail the morn 


With liveliest joy, when thou wast borne 
Thy Hariot’s life to mend ; 
With thankful praise I left my heart, i 


To him, who made thee what thou art, 
And me thy happy friend. 


Oh may this power protect my love, 
Still may his blessing from above, 
Fall clustering round the ways; 
May circling years, soft as they roll, 
Shed constant blessings on thy soul, P 
And gild thy peaceful days. 











‘ 


Composed by John Howard Payne, dw. .g a remarkable mild 
moonlight night at Sea. 






On the deck of the slow-sailing vessel alone, 
As I silefilty sat, all was mute as the grave, 

It was night,—and the moon brightly glittering shone, 

Lightivg up, with its lustre, the quivering wave. 
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Miscellaneous Tutelligence. 


So bewitchingly mellow and pure was that glance, 
Which she darted while watching o’er nature’s repose, 

That I thought it resembled Curisrianiry’s beam, 
When it softens and soothes, without chasing our woes. 


And I felt such an exquisite wildoess of sorrow, 
, AslI gazed at the tremulous glow of the deep, 
That I longed to prevent the intrusion of morrow, 

And stay there forever, and wonder and weep. 

—— 0. oo 
MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

The number of young gentlemen on whom was confet- 
red the degree of A. B, at the Colleges and Universities in 
New-England at the Commencements, holden in 1816, 


Middlebury College, . - 17 
University of Vermont, - : 4 
Williams College, . - - 16 
Bowdoin College, - - . 10 
Brown University, - - . 33 
Dartmouth University,* - - 24: 
Yale College, - 2 - 61 
Harvard University, : - 59 

Total 222 


———D : 0 a 
LAW SCHOOL, 

Chie subscriber, having been appointed Professor of Law 
in the College of Middlebury, has opened a school in this 
place, for the instruction of those young gentlemen, who 
are desirous of qualifying themselves for the Bar. For the 
éccommodation of the school, a good room has been pro- 


— 


, 





©“ The class which received the baccalaureate at Dartmouth 
University, in 1815, consisted of 31. 
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vided, ard furnished with an extensive law library. Two 
recital ons and two law lectures are, for the present,attend- 
ed cach week, at the room, As soon as proper arrange- 
ments, :an be made for that purpose, a course of lectures, 
will be publickly delivered in the College, which the law 
students will be permitted to attend.—The feefor instruc. 
tion is twelve dollars and fiity cents foreach quarter. The 
great advantaces of such an institution,if properly attended, 
over the private instruction of an Attorney’s office, is toe 
apparent to need comment. 
NATHANIEL CHIPMAN. 
Middlebury, May 5, 1817. 
— b: 2:2: 
SCIEN TIFICK. 
[From No. 1. of the guarterly Journal of Science and the 
rts, edtied at the Royal Institution of G: Britain.} 


‘Thursday, Feb. 22, Sir Everard Home presented an ac- 
count of the Feet of those Animals, whose progressive 1mfo- 
tion can be carried on in opposition to gravity. 

‘It is well known, thatthe housefly is capable of walk- 
ing upon the ceiling of rooms, in which situation its body 
is not supported on the legs; but the principle upon which 
it does so, has not been explained, because the animal is 
foo siall for the feet to be anatomically investigated. 

‘Sir Everard was not aware that any animal of a muck 
- Jarve size was endo» wed with the same power,-till Sir Jo- 
sepii Binks told sim that the Lacerta Gecko, a native of 
the islard of Jova, wasin the habit of coming out of an 
evening from toe oofs of the houses, and walking down 
the smooth hard polished chuman walls in search of flies 
thal settle up@ them, and then running up again, Sir Jo- 
seph. while at Batay eae. was in the habit of catching this an- 


iual by s:anding close to tue wali with a long flattened pole 
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which being made suddenly to scrape its surface, knocked 
it down. He procured Sir Everard a specimen of a very 
large size, weighing five ounces three quarters avoirdu- 
poise weight, which enabled him to ascertain the peculiar 
mechanism by which the feet of this animal can keep their 
hold of a smooth hard perpendicular wall, and carry up so 
large a weight as that ofits own body.—Sir Everard par- 
ticularly described the anatomy of the foot of this lizard, 
which is so constructed as to enable it to produce a number 
of small concavities which act likeso many cupping glasses 
and atmospheric pressure retains hint in his position. The 
author, having ascertained the principle on which an ani- 
mal of so large a size as this, is enabled to support itself in 
progressive motion against gravity, felt himself more com- 
petent to examine into the mechanism by which the com- 
mon fly supports itself with so much facility in still more 
disadvantageous situations. An account was then given of 
the structure of the fly’s foot, which shewed that it posses- 
sed concave surfaces capable of action inthe same manner 
as those of the LacertaGecko ; and that therefore its pro- 
gressive motion against gravity was effected by the same 
means,’ 
<3 + > 


AIR BED. 


A very curious piece of furniture has just been introduc- 
ed at Oakley’s, the upholstery branch of the western Ex. 
change. It isan Air Bed. Half a dozen large pipes made 
of Gold-beaters’ skin, are covered with a ticking and quilt- 
ed together in knotted rows between each pipe. ‘Lhey 
are then blown full, the bed becomes distended and is suf- 
ficiently soft. By turning a cock the air can be let out, 
aod the bed tied up in a pocket handkerchief, 

London Paper. 
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Miscellaneous Intelligenc<. 


AMERICAN FLINT. 


Till within a moderate period, it was questioned whet: 
er any genuine flint existed in the northern section of the 
United States. It remains no longer doubtful. Excellent 
flint has been discovered ina number of places in Ver- 
mont, as well asin several other states. Wehave some 
of the very first quality, which was brought from the town 
of Orwell in this State. We have met with it, repeatedly, 
in Cornwall, the town next west of Middlebury. It occurs 
also at Saratoga, N. Y. in the Vicinity of the mineral! 
springs. A large quantity of it was recently discovered, 
by the Rev. N.S. S. Beeman on the eastern margin cf 
LakeChamplain, in the neighbourhood of the Cold Spring. 
This differs from the flint commonly found in Europe. It 
occurs, not in small nodules, but in large, irregular masses, 
weighing from ten totwo hundred pounds. It yields fire 
as freely, when smitten with the steel,asany flint, which 
we have ever examined. 4a 

SS 
EXTRAORDINARY LIGHTNING, 
The Journal of Barcelona publishes an article, dated Aice- 
cir, in the province of Guadalaxara, the 28th of February 
which details the following circumstances : 


‘* We have just witnessed a phenomenon. seldom exper- 
ienced in regions distant from the coast. Onthe 20th of 
the month, the weather we _ainy from the morning down. 
wards, and the warmth was greater than is usual at the 
seasow At three o’clock in the evening there was some 
lightning, accompanied with thunder, which soon ceased ; 
but at half-past six o’clock there suddenly arose a violent 
wind, like those which commonly precede in summer via- 
lent storms. There fellat the same time hailand rain 
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with the thunder and lightning. The heaven was bright- 
ened, and there only remained a black cloud, which in- 


creased instantly, in an extraordinary manner, discharged 


from its skirts, about a quarter before seven o'clock, such a 
flash of lightaing, with such a clap of thunder, that the 
people who were in the streeis, or in the country, fell to 
the earth frightened with the terrible noise, with the glare 
which struck their sight, and with the sulphurous smell 
which extended to the most retired recesses of their dwell. 
lings. 

Some seconds afterwards there was another clap of thun. 
der, notso strong as the former,.and the cloud opening, 
discharged an immense globe of fire, which falling on the 
tower of the convent of Franciscans, overturned the iron 
cross on its summit, and set on fire the wood work, a por- 
tion of which, ina state of combustion, having entered the 
church, destroyed a part of it; while the rest descending 
by the walls, kindled the different doors and windows of 
the convent, broke, tore up, and divided the cells, over- 
turned and destroyed the furniture whieh they contained, 
and excited such terror inthe monks, who were in the 
choir that they fell to the earth, and would perhaps have 
been choaked by the sulphurous vapour which surrounded 
them, had they not immediately received assistance. This 
explosion was followed by a heavy fall of hail, which last- 
ed more tha: a minute ; after which the heavens recovered 
their serenity. 

: D4 
THE SCHOOL FOR. THE DEAF AND DUMB 

At Hartford, Con. has commenced its operations, and we 
think, bids fair to become a rich blessing te our country, 
and to humanity. It deserves, and needs, additional pat- 
vonage. 


oe mreengeseete 
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RESULT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, MADE AT 
MTODLERBURY COLLEGE, DURING THE yEAR 1816. 


Months. /Highest. Lowestj/Average.a @ This is the mean of 


Jan. 46 —I19 | 17.83 three observations each day, 
Feb. 46 —-16 | 22.78 |taken at the hours 7 A. M. 
March 562 —i4 | 2586 j2and9 P.M. - — 
April 82 | 221 41556| 6 Snow fell, on the © orn- 
May 75 82 | 50.68 c|iag of the 12th April, about 
oe Bb ary Ore Pye es eyed 
€ e on the 12th, . 
ade, ra | ye 6379 and 22d of thismonu., 
Sept... | 82 32 | 56.90 c Heavy frosts were visi- 
apt- 76 98 | 48.48 ble on the mornings of the 
Qct. , — 15th, 16th, and 17th of May, 
Nov. i2 2 | 3853 {and snow was to be seen on 














Dec. | 47 ‘——4 | 25.09 ‘the Green Mountains. 


d The Mountains west o Lake Cifamplain were white with 
snow on the fiyst of June. On the 6th and 8th, a few flakes fell 
in this village. Ou the sight of the 10th, we were visited with 


a severe frost. 
e There wasa frost on the morving of the $ih July. No rain, 


except a few drops,fell between the 15th Jane,and the 1ithJuly. 
Heavy frosts occarred on the 22d and 29th August, which 
destroyed the crops of coro, beaws, &c. It should be remember- 
ed that the state of the thermometer is not noted, when it is low- 
est, but, invariably, at 7 A. M. 
Mean temperature of the year is 43.28. 


See 


THE COLD AT BALTIMORE. 

The southern papers were, a few months since, filled 
with reports of the unprecidénted severity of the cold in 
that quarter of the country, during the last winter. A 
correspondent in Maryland has favoured us with a register 
of the weather, for the month of January, kept at Balti. 
more. Fyrom this document, we learn, that the most in- 
tense cold experienced in that city in Jan. happened on the 
18th ofthe month. The mercury in Fahenheit’s Ther- 
mometer then stood at 5 deg. above zero. At that time, 
the weather in this village was not extraordinarily severe. 
Atno hour of the day did the mercury fail lower than 14 
above zero. But on ihe 30th, when, at Baltimore, it stood. 
at 9 above, it was, in this place, 20 below zero. | 
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RESULT OF METEOROLUGICAL OBSERVATIONS). MADE AT 
WILLIaMs cocLeGe 1816. 
The times of observation are 7 A. M. and 2 and 9 P. Mf. 
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\ lslBl 2 bsle2| The Wind. 

Wy <5 © Slee lj - |G] | 

et & IBS @ Ris Quantity 

Months. | fitheyao as é lf \7; [5 fad fof water. | 
Jan 53)47)}~ 13 25|14la1 03 24 “gre “Pe 
. 7 : 4; 3 +3) 1 1.748 Inch. 
Feb. 48 25 —8 |15/25.15.23 |11/5 9 |7 |3 |2 384 
March 6727) —6.33\1g 359 " 
April {8030} 26 25) Seems ee Pn ee 
M. 78 11 33 | 342.6825 (2 [5 0 [6 (0 |1 629 
Tate 90'o3/- 35 13}52.81/24 |7 |g 2 3 |3 13.648 
July 9016 a3 | 008822 7 5 1 [6 [0 [3.672 

y iptisl 646423 5 6 © |110 (2 131 
Aug. (4115) 37.5 |99 929 16 2 | 
Sent, 85 sl 253 ont orcs (© 8 0 1130 |1.692 
Sept. BS : 25 5 28155.0224 |5 [2 0 8 |! 1.098 
ve del al 75 2 SO}48 4226 '6 8 O 14 0 (2.334 
Nov. (4 5.5 |G). los | | 
Dee. (50971 7) o3e%%3 21 6 8 0 8 2 (2.705 
Wiis 3 eo “227.7123 |3 [8 0 |130 0.873 

27974716 |95 10,.25.986 





Mean temperature of the yearis 44.35 

Mean of the highest and lowest means is 44.35 

Mean of the highest and lowest temperature in each 
month is 44.95 

At noon, June 24th, the temperature was 94, 

Vezetables were killed or injured by frost in June, July 
ind August. 

The mean temperature of aspring, which issues on the 
south side of a rise of land of about 60 feet in height, is 
48.4, The temperature was taken every month—was not 
lower than 48 degrees, and variea only one and a half de- 
gree inthe year. The temperature of another spring, not 
far distant, but issuing undera much less rise of land, i? 
47.1; and has varied five degrees in the year. 
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The ihe has been N. W. for 157 days. Thetable of 
winds shows, however, the course of the wind only for once 


.in the day, if it blow all day from \the same quarter ; for 


tnice, if the wind have changed; and thrice,.if the course 
were different at each hour of observation. : 
The rain and snow have been aéturately measured.— 
For the twelve lanations, ending Dee. 18th, there’ fell ori 
the three twenty-four hours before and afler the several 


qiirters of the mein Cie masowing 








